November/December 1959 75c¢ 


Two New Books in the Famous 
CHILTON ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


GEMCRAFT 


How to Cut and Polish Gemstones 
BY LELANDE QUICK AND HUGH LEIPER, F.G.A. 


The newest and most comprehensive techniques and information from two 
leading experts in the field. The authors describe the properties and physical 
characteristics of gems, synthetics and imitations, and show the craftsman how 
to get started, equipment needed, how to saw, grind, lap, sand, and polish. 
Covers grinding and polishing of cabochons, the cutting and polishing of 
faceted stones, with a section on dopping, carving and sculpturing gemstones, 
mosaic and intarsia, plus special polishing problems of gemstones. Gemstone 
novelties are also included, and one of the highlights is a chapter on where and 
how to collect gemstones. Many clear step-by-step photographs, extensive 
bibliography, comprehensive index. 242 pages, 7'4” x 1044” $7.50 


STONEWARE ano PORCELAIN 


The Art of High-Fired Pottery 
BY DANIEL RHODES 


Concise and authoritative, this is a fascinating book about the tradition, 
techniques, and materials used in high-fired pottery, with a brief history of 
Oriental and European stonewares and porcelain. There are sections on 
clay bodies and glazes, practical information on how to achieve the various 
colors and textures which make stoneware and porcelain unique. Decorative 
techniques are discussed and practical suggestions are given for doing slip 
decoration, resist processes, and textural treatments. Included are sugges- 
tions on throwing and shaping and the design and construction of various 
types of kilns; also firing, reduction firing, materials and equipment for the 
shop and methods of work. Illustrated. 219 pages, 744” x 10%”. $7.50 


Other distinguished titles in the 
CHILTON ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES: 


‘ COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING by John B. Kenny 
4 CERAMIC SCULPTURE: METHODS AND PROCESSES by John B. Kenny 
CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER by Danie! Rhodes 
SCULPTURE: TECHNI 
__ ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht G 
COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE AT HOME 
By and Kramer 
WOOD CARVING WITH POWER TOOLS 
d by Raiph Byers 
volume: 71/4" x 10/4", $7.50 
3 At your art, craft or bookstore. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


Book Division 


56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Po. 
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Leslie Okin 


Edith Dugmore 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


THE COVER: An architectural 
panel by enamelist Pau! Hult- 
berg of Stony Point, New York, 
from the comprehensive na- 
tional exhibition of contempo- 
rary enamels at the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). 
The 48x42 inch work is paint- 
ed I on pp which 
has been oxidized. Hultberg 
is represented by six enamels 
in the show, which is reviewed 
on page 26. Color photograph 
by Ferdinand Boesch. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art Index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A juried competition open to all designers, decor- 
ators, artists and craftsmen engaged in the design or 
production of home fashions and home furnishings. 
A non-profit venture to foster greater knowledge, 
awareness and interest in contemporary designers 
and their work 


Cash awards will be given in the following categories 
FURNITURE 

TEXTILES 

LIGHTING FORMS 

WALL COVERINGS 

WALL DECORATIONS 

SPACE DIVIDERS 

DECORATIVE OBJECTS 

HOME INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


An important feature will be the International 
Student Design Competition, open to students in 
design schools throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


Additional information and entry blanks may be 
obtained by writing, Design Derby, 300 Dupont 
Plaza Center, Miami, Florida 


SPONSORED BY 
THE 
DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 
GUILD 


BUILDORAMA 


g 


\upont Plaza 


7 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Jan. 29-Feb. 28 
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CALENDAR 


Arkansas 
FAYETTEVILLE. Nov. 8-30. Contemporary Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian) 
at the University of Arkansas Galleries. 
California 
LA Jouta. Thru Dec. 2. Transformation of Materials, sponsored by 
Allied Craftsmen of San Diego, at Art Center. 
LONG BEACH. At the Long Beach Museum of Art: 
Vov. 15-Dec. 7. Ceramics by Polia Pillin. 
Thru Jan. 31. Primitive Art. 
Los ANGELES. Nov. 15-Dec. 6. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 
at University of California. 
SAN piEGO. Nov. 9-30. Contemporary French Tapestries (Smithsonian) 


| at Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Thru Dec. 5. Metal Arts Guild at Legion of Honor. 
Dec. 11-Jan. 10. Designer-Craftsmen of California Exhibit at San 
Francisco Museum of Art. 


Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN. Dec. 10-Jan. 10. Pictorial Weavings by Anni Albers at 
Yale University Art Gallery. 

Georgia 

cotumBus. Nov. 5-26. The Story of American Glass (Smithsonian) at 
Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts. 

SAVANNAH. Thru Nov. 28. Contemporary Danish Design (AFA) at 
Telfair Academy. 


Illinois 
CHARLESTON. Nov, 8-29. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 


| at Eastern Illinois University. 


Indicna 
INDIANAPOLIS. Nov. 3-30. Swedish Textiles Today (Smithsonian) at 


John Herron Art Institute. 
west Larayetre. Thru Nov. 29. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at 
Purdue University. 


Kansas 

Lawrence. Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 6th Annual Kansas Designer-Craftsman 
Show at University of Kansas. 

Maryland 

pattTiMore. Nov. 8-29. Greek Costumes and Embroideries (Smith- 
sonian) at Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Massachusetts 

poston. Nov. 13-Dec. 21. Contemporary American Glass (Smith- 


sonian) at Harvard Business School. 
rircnpurc, Nov. 11-Dec. 31. Weavings by Mariska Karasz at Fitch 
burg Art Museum. 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. Dec. 6-Jan. 3. Toy Exhibition at Walker Art Center. 


saint PauL. Vor. 15-Dec, 23, Fiber, Clay and Metal Exhibition at 
Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art. 

New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER. Thru Nov. 29. T’ang Ceramics at Currier Gallery. 
New Jersey 

euinton, Thru Jan. 10. Annual Holiday Exhibition and Sale at 
Hunterdon County Art Center. 

montetaim. Thru Dec. 6. 28th Annual New Jersey State Exhibition 
at Montclair Art Museum. 

newark. Thru Jan. 10. 8th Annual Christmas 
Newark Museum. 


New York 
NeW york city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 


Exhibition-Sale at 


Thru Nov, 29. Enamels Survey. 
Dec. 10-31. Pageant of Christmas Settings (benefit exhibition) ; 
Hangings by Mildred Fischer in lunchroom and library. 
Thru Nov. 29. Three Potters—Mavros, Mullavey, Floyd——at Nonagon. 
Thru Nov. 30. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smithsonian) at Design 
Center for Interiors. 
At the Craft Students League: 
Thru Nov. 21. Tapestries, ceramics, jewelry by Ahlskog. 
Nov. 30.-Dec. 19. Christmas Exhibition and Sale. 
At the Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Thru Jan. 1, Glass 1959. 
Thru Jan. 3. Japanese Robes. 
Dec. 8-31. Ceramics by Win Ng at Mi Chou Gallery. 
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syracuse. Nov. 21-Jan. 3. Art of the Manchus at Everson Museum. 
Ohio 
cotumsus. Thru Nov. 22. Forms From Israel (AFA) at Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. Thru Dec. 31. Christmas Crafts Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. 

Dec. 7-28. Forms From Israel (AFA) at Commercial Museum. 
pirrspurcH. Thru Nov. 25. Style & Security (AFA) at Carnegie 
Institute. 

South Carolina 

coLumBiIA. Dec. 10-30. Contemporary Danish Design (AFA) at Colum- 
bia Museum. 

Tennessee 

MeMPHis. Nov. 15-Dec. 13. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at 
Brooks Memoria! Art Gallery. 

Texas 

paLLas. Nov, 22-Dec. 16. 11th Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition at 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

Houston. Thru Nov. 22. Japanese Arts and Crafts at Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Utah 

Locan. Dec. 6-Jan. 10. 3rd National Ceramic Show at Utah State 
University. 

Washington 

seaTTLe. Nov. 29-Dec. 14. 3rd Annual Exhibition by members of 
Seattle Weaver's Guild and Seattle Clay Club at Frye Museum. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN U.S.A. 1960, sponsored by the American Crafts- 
men’s Council, will be exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, N.Y.C.. May 27-September 11, 1960. An open competition 
with the theme “Designed and Handcrafted for Use,” the show will 
be circulated by the American Federation of Arts. Jury to be an- 
nounced. Entry forms due April 1; entries April 10-15. For prospectus 
write: Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A., Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
29 West 53rd St., New York 19, New York. 


DESIGN DERBY 1960, sponsored by the Designers and Decorators Guild 
of South Florida, will be held in Miami, Florida’s Buildorama, Jan- 
uary 29-February 28. Competition open to designers, decorators, artists 
and craftsmen engaged in the design or production of home fashions 
and furnishings. Judging is divided into categories: Juried Item Com- 
petition, Student Design Competition, Room Settings. Judges for the 
Juried Item Competition are Eugene Stephenson, A.1.D., Mariska 
Karasz and Alfred Auerbach. Cash awards in the JIC will be given 
for: furniture, textiles, lighting forms, wall coverings, wall decora- 
tions, space dividers, decorative objects. Entry blanks and information 
from Design Derby, 300 Dupont Plaza Center, Miami, Fla. 


61ST GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION of the Building Arts, sponsored by 
The Architectural League of New York in collaboration with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council, Feb. 25-May 15, 1960, will be held at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, N.Y.C. This comprehensive show 
will consist of both invited exhibits and open submissions, the latter 
open to any U.S. practitioner of architecture or the allied arts. Work 
submitted must be of high quality and must have been executed 
between Jan. 1955 and Dec. 1959. Submissions in the allied arts must 
have a relationship to architecture. Selection and exhibition of all 
entries will be under the direction of the National Gold Medal Com- 
mittee, the Committees of Selection and the Juries of Award of The 
Architectural League. The ACC will aid and advise in the field of 
craftsmanship. Gold and silver medals and honorable mentions in 
architecture, engineering, murals, sculpture, landscape architecture, 
design and craftsmanship as well as a collaborative medal of honor. 
All entries shown will be circulated in the U.S. for two years under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Arts. For further informa- 
tion write: The Architectural League of New York, 115 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


REGIONAL 

12TH ANNUAL OHIO CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE show at Butler Institute 
of American Art, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and former residents of 
Ohio. Media: ceramics, sculpture, enamels. Entry fee: $2. Deadline 
for entries: Dec. 13. For entry blanks, address Secretary, Butler 
Institute of American Art, 524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


FALL '59 YARN 


295 West Ist North 


GRANT 


Hand Weaving Supply Co. 


Now located in the Intermountain West for better 
service to Hand Weavers across the nation. 


ANNOUNCES 


a new policy of: 


PREPAID POSTAGE 


When full remittance 
accompanies the order 


Benefit from this new policy in ordering your 
Christmas Gift items as well as your own 
weaving needs. 


SPECIAL 


Top quality rayon novelty yarns . . . each lot in 
an interesting assortment of colors. 4 oz. to 

one pound per color. Enough for complete projects 
as well as yarn for accent and trim. 


NEW, LOW, LOW PRICES... 


10 Ib. Lot at $1.10 per Ib. | free 
25 Ib. Lot at $1.00 per Ib. — 
50 Ib. Lot at 90c per Ib. 


request 


Order now while the limited supply lasts . . . 
send in your check for full remittance and the 
shipping charges will be prepaid. 


Send for our FREE illustrated catalog, yarn samples 
and price list. Let us place your name on our 
mailing list so you can be notified of the 

new items soon to be released. 


WEAVING 


SUPPLY CO. 


“America’s most complete service for Hand Weavers” 


Provo, Utah 
(A division of Grant Enterprises) 
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-COUNTERCUES 


} Practically a Christ- 

mas institution with 
CRAFT HORIZONS now 
are these marvelous 
hand-stenciied cal- 
endars from Japan. 
Once again M. Ta 
kayama has done a 
different design for 
each month, and a 
bamboo hanger is 
included in the set. 
$5. Nelson - White- 
| head Paper Corp., 
7 Laight St.. N.Y.C. 


‘pil 
22123 


Copper, brass, and steel combined in witty | 
impressions af favorite flowers. Note the strik- | 
ing sizes! Designed by William Bowie, and 


only at America House. Other sculptures from 
$46.95 to $18. Mail orders promptly filled. For 
shipping, insurance: S0¢ ea. for nos. |, 3, 4. 
—$!.90 ea. for nos. 2, § 


1. stor flower about 16” high 95 Handspun alpaca knitted by Pe- 
4. marigold about 16” high 95 brown and deep red stocking cap 
5. chrysonthemum _ about 38” high 18 with ear flaps and a tassel. Sizes: 
small, medium, large. % at 
‘AMERICA Pinata Party, 129 MacDougal St., 

CATALOG * | New York, N. Y. 


House | 


32 Eost 52nd Street 
oe New York 20, N. Y 
Ploza 3-0839 


Substantial ashtray 
9” in diameter by 
potter Robert Tur 
ner makes a distinet- 
ive and practical 
vift. Natural out- 
side, blue-gray glaze 
inside. $15.25 at 
Bonniers, 605 Mad- 
ison N.Y.C. 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
: Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co., Danbury, Conn. 


Pewter candlesticks 


to lend elegance to 
any Christmas table 
are designed by sil- 
versmith Jack Prip 
for Reed & Barton. 
6°." high, $14.25 for 
one or $28 a pair at 
Marshal! Field & 
Co., 111 N. State 
St., Chicago, Tl. 


Address. . ced 
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Ceramic bank from Mexico holds 
a ransom of coins, has face that 
inhibits pilfering. $3.50. Brook- 
lyn Museum Gallery Shop, East- 


ern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Medieval warrior on 
horseback-—-a_ de- 
light for children 
from 7 to 70—is 
handmade by folk 
craftsmen in Poland 
of wood and bright- 
ly colored feit. $9.50. 
Brooklyn Museum 
Shop, Eastern Pkwy., 


Bklyn., N. Y. 


Enamel on copper 
pins in bright bird 
designs of your 


choice add lively | 


touch to sports 
clothes. Rounds or 
ovals, 2” in diam- 
eter. $5 from enam- 
elist Ida Abelman, 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


312 East 95th Street 


WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


NEW 


PATERNA YARNS 


We are now offering, for the first time, our new 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN and PATERNA TAPES- 
TRY & KNITTING YARN. 


These are now available in addition to our PERSIAN 
WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA YARNS and PAT 
RUG YARNS. 


We now carry in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle- 
works, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


New York 28 


Samples on request 


Enamel Powder 


Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 


Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 


Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 
Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling Accessories 


NEW... for Enamelers ... Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 


log. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low prices 
. . . fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 


Sumptuous matched 
grain mahogany sal- 
ad bow! set designed 
and handcarved by 
Mary Kahler. Bowls 


and servers are oil 


finished and will be 
made to order with 
four individual 
bowls, $75; or six | 
for $90. Craftsman’s | 
Fair, 362 Third Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Th Cc. Thomp Co.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ZONE STATE 


we 
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EMI- PRECIOUS GEMS 


Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


Make Fascinating Xmas Gifts 


TREASURE POUCH..30 to asst’'d rough, colorful, 
crystaliine gems. Amethyst, citrine, beryl, tourmaline, 
ete. % to %”. All for $1.00 

IDOLS FROM TEOTINUACAN strange, haunting, 
heads & faces of hard-baked clay. 1,000 to 1,700 yrs 
old, no two alike, guaranteed authentic. Make pendants 
or brooches, mount like little sculptures or pictures, or 
just keep because they're beautiful & expressive arti- 
facts. 1 to 2 $3.00 ea.; 2 to 3% $5.00 ea.; 3 ‘ine. 1 
lige.) for $10.00. Limited quantity, so hurry 


We postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost 


SAM KRAMER’S GEM CAGING KIT anyone, young or old, without 
training or skill, can make “real” jewelry. Not silly, childish-looking 
stuff, but valuable, attractive, permanent pieces that everybody ad- 
mires. Kit contains 2 prs. fine jeweler’s pliers, 3 rough gems, plenty 
of chain, wire, attachments, etc. ‘every bit sterling silver! & complete 
directions. All for only $5.00: order several for stimulating gifts 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER bDiocks & slabs, & macassar 
ebony; amaranth; lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromundel; tropical rose- 
wood. All labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst'd. $7.50 

rR AN BUFFALO HORN~subtie, sympathetic material. Smooth 
I slices. Rub to lovely lustre for buttons or gems. $1.00 doz 

ELE PHANT IVORY—asst'd chunks, rods, pieces. Fascinating to work 
Me Ib. $1.75; full Ib. $4.50 


g ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING! $ 


INCREDIBLY VIVID ARALONE rounded & eccentric squarish, flat 
stones blazing with green , blue and red. 1”, $1.00 ea.; 6 for $5.00 
GIANT N PINE QUILLS exceedingly strange and 
wonderful long. 20 for $1.00: 100 for $4.50 
SCARAB COLLECTION. symbolic Egyptian beetles hand carved in 
chalcedony, carnelian, chrysoprase, quartz, etc. 5 diff. excellent, in- 
triguing examples for $5.00 
234: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES breath-taking cabochon gems, 
glowing with wiry asterism. %” oval. Genuine, precious, an 
amazing bargain. $12.50 e 
234A: MATCHING BL aC K STARS.—same as above but 
earrings. cuff-links, tie tacs, etc pr 
2315: GENUINE RUBIES @& EMERAL DS—deep red & grass green 
rd. & ovoid cabochons, 4% to 5mm (3/16"). Precious gems, ridicu- 
lously low-priced. $5.00 pr 

SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — includes 

set of iNtustrated articles on 


\%” rd. for 


thre 
reprint from Sat. Eve. Post about Sam's persona artistic life. All for 


2400: AZTEC MASKS Curious, handsome, contemporary. Faces 

hand-carved in brilliant black obsidian. %” Striking. $1.25 ea 

ZEBRA WOOD-~dark stripings on amber-color background. Rounded 
1” squares, %” thick. Polished, ready to use. 4 for $1.00 

coco BOL oO CABOCHONS.exotic deep orange-red wood, richly 
polished. For earrings, cuff-links, buttons, etc. %” diam. 6 for $1 
AROQUE GEMS.—special trove of gleaming lovelies. Provocative 

shapes, %" to 1% “hrysocolia, blood-red jasper, golden tiger-eye, 
frosty quartz, etc., ete. 10 diff. for $5.00 

ANOTHER TROVE—but formally cut stones, cabochons, cushions, 

table-cuts in coral turquoise, chrysoprase, onyx, moss agate, etc., etc. 
10 superb gems for $5 

2401: AGATE & JASPER DROPS Sworls & splotches of color, finely 
t of re} cement & cap, for earrings, bracelet, neck- 

B prs. for $5.00 
ENT. use with all stones, materials, caps, findings. 


Giant tube, $1 
M27A: STERLING CAPS easily cemented on all drops, baroque, 
irregular or tapered stones. Opens or closes to fit. For earrings, charms, 
$2.00 doz large. for pendants, etc., 4 for $1.00 
DROP EARRINGS.—sterling with simple dome & smal! link he 
attach capped or caged stones, bells, charms, shells, whatnot. 50¢ pi 
$5.00 doz. prs. (BUTTON TYPE—with cup for soldering or commenting. 
same price.) 


Sem Kramer says, “Avoid disappointment, order today.” 3 


MINIATURE STAR FISH—creatures of exquisite fantasy. Perfectly 
dried, 1” across, make unique earrings, or many, many decorative 
things. $1.00 doz.; SEA HORSES—2 to 3”, whimsical, 3 for $1.00 
STERLING WIRE—22 ga. butter-soft. For baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Also for suspending beads pearls as drops. Lots 
of other uses. 6 ft. for $1.00 

2316B: BLACK BAROQUE PEARLS genuine cultured pearls in 
charmingly natural shapes. Shimmering gunmetal grey to iridescent 
steely blue. Center hole, 4”. 75¢ ea.; $7.50 doz.; much larger, undrilled, 
$2.00 ea 

2313: PERSIAN TURQUOISE really rare! Intense blue with 
web & map-like traceries of contrasty matrix. Ovoid cabs 5/16 to 
Huge bargain, $1.00 ea. 6 asst'd, 

M20: STERLING BEADS~— heavy silver, center hole, %" plus, diam 
‘were $4.00) now only $2.25 doz 

NACRE NUGGETS—wildly convoluted, pearly, like shimmering little 
sculptures % to %". Center hole for stringing or hanging.Only $1.25 doz 
BSE: CARNELIAN OR CHRYSOPRASF BEADS—glowing orange & 
vivid green. 3/16” to “%”. $1.00 pr.; $5.00 doz 


Send 25¢ jor World's most desirable catalog! ! jam-packed with in- 
formation, lore, surprises and bargains. Also tools, findings, silver, 
books & step by step projects. Hurry, it's unique 


NAUTCH DANCERS BELLS—crudely cast miniature brass bells from 
»”, hang onto earrings & bracelets for tinkling effects. $1.00 doz 
GUING BEAD-STRINGING KIT 20 doz. asst’d antique and 
al beads. Lustre glass, Venetian cylindrical, Victorian gutta- 
percha, bone china, etc plus 100 lacquered maple beads, ebony & 
cinnabar red; 75 ft. nylon cord; 4 sterling clasps, loops; tube cement 
& complete illustrated directions. Charming kit, only $5.00 
NATURAL BONE RINGS—hand-made, 5/16" diam., open center. A 
zillion uses, $1.00 doz.; $10.00 gross; 1” diam. (%" opening) $2.00 doz 


; Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted ; 


MIRACLE SOFT SOLDER melts at mere caress of flame, solders all 
metals, needs no flux. Not glue, but true solder. Trial 1 ft. length 50¢ 
B6: AFRICAN FETICH BEADS~—hand cut bone, unusual, 65¢ doz 


SAM KRAMER... Sve 
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e “Igloo” heater, 
freestanding fire- 
place designed by 
Susan - Norton - Tay- 
lor, is made of re- 
fractory fireclays 
capable of with- 
standing tempera- 
tures in excess of 
2000° F. Radiant 
heat is provided by 
burning wood or 
coal briquets in a 
basket grate. Two 
week delivery, five 
decorator colors. 
$375 at Strawberry 
Bank Craftsmen, 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Enamel plate and ashtray in 
shades of pale red, purple and 
rose interlaced with black. Plate, 
10” in diameter, $35.50; ashtray, 
81%" long, $15. Georg Jensen, 667 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Brilliant vari-colored 
applique blouse, 
which also comes as 
a hanging, made by 
the Cuna Indians of 
the San Blas Islands, 
Panama. No two de- 
signs are alike. $30 
at The Brooklyn 
Museum Gallery 
Shop, Eastern Park- 
way, Bklyn. N. Y. 


“Kachina” dolls, 
representations of 
Hopi Indian gods, to 
enchant children are 
handmade by Indian 
craftsmen. No two 
are exactly alike. 
$1.35 at the Ameri- 
can Museum Shop, 
Central Park West 
at 79th St., N.Y.C. 
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LETTERS 


JURYMANSHIP 

Sirs: 

I love these pages of letters so full of heartfelt expressions. | was 
inspired by one in the September/October issue by Hudson Roysher, 
which brought on the following lyrics. These stanzas could be sung, 
I believe, with a few lines lifted from Gilbert and Sullivan. The solo 
part which leads off, I visualize being sung by Mr. Roysher and the 
alternate stanzas thereon as being carried by a selected group of the 
members of the Southern California Designer-Craftsmen. Although 
a little repetitious in meter, the performance could be enlivened with 
certain action such as pot breaking, clay flinging and the like. 


Prizes that we craftsmen crave 
Now go to those they shouldn't 
We've regulations to present 
To make it so they couldn’t. 


Under this true and all right system 
New stars would soon arise, 
And we who most deserve attention 
Might come off with a prize. 


One should not bestow a prize on 
Another with friendship’s claim 
Unless a lie detector proves 

One hates his very name. 


Justice is what we craftsmen crave 
These laws would make amends 

Take Peter Voulkos, who'd be eclipsed 
Unsupported by his friends. 


Those who work in institutions 
Students, teachers, all 

Should stop voting for each other 
Lest on some suspicion fall. 


Nepotism in a school is bad 

A teacher whom we know 

Was caught voting for a potter once 
One whom he'd taught to throw. 


There is but rare occasion to favor 
Close relations in this game 

Still it seems to us most prudent 
To prevent it just the same. 


Of all the loves we have on earth 
The purest is for our mothers 

If a potter’s mother turns a pot 
Could it be worse than the others? 


Then we'd shackle certain jurors 
Who favor with intentions 

Those whom they get chummy with 
Attending craft conventions. 


Oh, prizes should be fair for all 
And prizes should be true 

If you give one to me, I swear 
I'll not give one to you. 


Control with these and other laws 
Could curb some juror’s machinations 
The anonymous vote will best preserve 
Very average inclinations. 


The craftsmen all will go for this 
It sounds so U.S.A. 
One could be called a Communist 
To think the other way. 
JEAN AMES 
Claremont, Calif. 


THE INDIA ISSUE 


Sirs: 
The July/August issue devoted to the crafts of India was a sensitive 
job and as complete a one as can be done on the life of such a con- 
tinent. | want to express my appreciation particularly for the credit 
you gave to UNESCO and its major project on the “Mutual Appre- 
ciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” There is very little 
knowledge in this country of the excellent international, inter-cultural 
and inter-popular work of UNESCO. 
GERALD WENDT 
UNESCO Publications Center, N.Y. 


Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings 
ANT ay Custom work—redesigning. 
¢ 
design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 


Delightful clay partridges, hand crafted by skilled Mexican 
craftsmen and painted in subdued earth tones. No two are 
ever exactly alike. They measure about 5 inches long and 
4 inches high at the head. Sevan dollars each—postpaid. 


ARTISANS 


1122 South University Ann Arbor, Michigan 


sculptured sterling pin 
2 inches long 
price 12.10 includes tax 


studio two 


newtown, conn. 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 


Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 
ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 


Supplied in 
Sheet & 
Wire 


Silver & Gold 
Solder & Fluxes 


Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


Tumbled Stones & Accessories 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Rare 18th century wood weather vane trom Saratoga, New York. Photo courtesy of the Stony Point Folk Art Gallery. N.Y. 


GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 


As Chairman of the Board of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council, it is a great pleasure to anounce in this, the end-of- 
the year issue, the changes, plans, and great expectations for 
CRAFT HORIZONS during the coming new year of 1960. 

To begin with, as of the next issue, CRAFT HORIZONS will be 
officially incorporated into the American Craftsmen's Council. 
CRAFT HOHnIZONS has always been closely associated with the 
ACC which on its incorporation in 1943 published the maga- 
zine as a 16-page pamphiet-type publication mailed free to a 
few hundred members. With its growth of popularity and sub- 
scriptions, its problems as a magazine also increased and in 
1945 it was constituted as a separate corporation closely 
allied with the Council in spirit and purpose. The coming 
change in legal status in no way implies a change in the high 
editorial quality of the magazine whose loyal reader you have 
become. It will mean that the ever-growing complex needs of 
CRAFT HORIZONS, with its present paid circulation of 24,000, 
will be more easily met by the resources of the ACC, and 
vice versa, in a mutuality that is aimed, in the final analysis. 
towards fulfillment of the aims of American craftsmen and the 
ideals of craftsmanship. 

With the support of the national organization of the ACC. 


crart Honizons will be able further to broaden the scope of 
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its coverage into the educational, interpretive and international 
field, reportage of craft activities everywhere. and increase the 
beauty of its presentation. The color plates in this issue are 
an example of what may be expected of the future. 

We further wish to announce the appointment of Mrs. Rose 
Slivka as editor of crarT HORIZONS. Formerly managing editor 
of this magazine, she succeeds Conrad Brown, to whose editor- 
ship in the past five years CRAFT HORIZONS owes so much. 

Subscribers to CRAFT HORIZONS will now be asked to become 
subscribing members of the ACC at $6.00 a year. This will 
include a subscription to the magazine and entitle subscriber= 
to other benefits and privileges as ACC members: receipt of 
the Newsletter appearing alternate months with CRAFT HoRI- 
zons and covering Council programs and craft activities; dis- 
counts on all Council publications (such as Pottery: Form and 
Expression by Marguerite Wildenhain, The Craftsman’s World, 
documentary of the Third Annual Conference of American 
craftsmen, and others). Subscription renewals also will be 
changed soon and an additional full explanation given to each 
subscriber at that time. There are several other classes of ACC 
membership-—with those at higher dues entitling the member 
to greater benefits and privileges. The January issue of crart 


Horizons will carry a photograpic feature on the Council it- 
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personalities and activities—as well as a complete explanation 
of its membership program. 

In the meantime, however, we briefly summarize highlights 
of the Council’s program: 

The ACC is the only national organization devoted to 
“. . . provide education in the crafts and to stimulate public 
interest in and appreciation of the work of handcraftsmen.” 
It can, therefore. speak to government, business and industry, 
educators and the general public with the voice of authority 
in representing the interests of craftsmen, and it has done so 
in many instances. 

Its many resources, based on wide national coverage, are 
focused into preparing services which meet the many needs of 
craftsmen and craft groups. Specifically, the Council conducts: 

@ The Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New York, the 
only museum in the U.S. devoted only to the crafts. 

@ CRAFT HORIZONS. the finest magazine in the American craft 
field published six times a year. 

e National and Regional Conferences which bring hundreds 
of craftsmen and interested laymen together annually. 

@ A series of special services which include a craftsmen’s 
information center; a growing comprehensive slide collection; 


a library of craft books and periodicals; publication of books, 


pamphlets, the Newsletter; traveling exhibits; research in craft 
education and other specialized areas; sponsorship of craft 
exhibits abroad at the request of the U.S. State Department. 
The Council maintains a close relationship with: 

e America House, the foremost marketing outlet for Ameri- 
can craftsmen in the U.S. 

e The School for American Craftsmen, founded by the Coun- 
cil, now a division of the Rochester Institute of Technology. 

@ The leading craft organizations in the U.S.A., over 125 of 
which are affiliated with the Council as members and whose 
leaders form a National Advisory Board to the Council. 

The Council looks forward with confidence to the expanding 
future it sees for CRAFT HORIZONS. It welcomes CRAFT HORIZONS 
subscribers as they become ACC subscribing members and in- 
crease the organizational strength necessary for a program that 
will be effective for both the American craftsmen and the public. 
As the new year of 1960 beckons, the “horizons” for craftsmen 
glow more brightly and extend into areas undreamed of only a 
few short years ago. 

On this note of united optimism, CRAFT HORIZONS and the 
American Craftsmen’s Council wish our readers A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


AILEEN WEBB 
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Luella Williams: 
weaver of seed and reed 


Weit of various 

grasses and seed tops 
have been woven 

into natural linen warp 
in above wal! hanging, 
18%" x 38 

enlarged detail on 
opposite page. 


GRIFFITH &@ REITER 


by LOIS O'CONNOR 


MARION WESP 


eo sedge, broomcorn and lemon 

lily stalks may not be the customary 
materials of the weaver’s craft, but for Lu- 
ella Williams of Ithaca, New York, they 
are the creative impetus for her work. For 
the past three years she has been weaving 
wall hangings that incorporate unorthodox 
weeds and seeds for unique textures and 
evocative designs—qualities which stem 
from her whimsical but thoroughly disci- 
plined imagination. 

Without a scrap of affectation or pre- 
tension, either as a person or in relation 
to her weaving, Luella Williams claims 
“There’s nothing interesting about me.” 
She made this statement as we began to 
talk by the windows of her second-floor 
apartment that look out over stretches of 
lawn and flower gardens shaded by mas- 
sive old oaks and elms. 

Her assertion is belied by the evocative 
quality of her work. Utilizing dried plant 
materials is certainly not new, but the 
variety of wild and cultivated plants that 
she chooses—and the ingenuity with which 
she combines them—add up to wall hang- 
ings that have her mark of individuality. 

It was with a bundle of broomcorn 
and natural linen thread that she started 
her first wall hanging. Several orange-red 
lacquered chopsticks were woven in to give 
an accent of color. When the piece was fin- 
ished, a Japanese kimono hanger served as 
the supporting top rod. 

Lois O'Connor, newspaperwoman and poet, is 
an active member of The York State Craftsmen. 


Since completing that first hanging, 
Luella Williams hasn't stopped experi 
menting with a wide variety of stalks, 
seed pods and leaves. She has learned by 
trial and error which garden and wild 
plants dry and shape to a usable form. 
Sometimes attractive green stalks or seed 
pods will not retain the qualities neces- 
sary for use in a hanging. The bulk of 
collecting is done in the fall, and the ma- 
terials are hung, heads down, to dry in 
the garage. 

Lemon lily and columbine both branch 
irregularly below the seed pods to form 
an oval space that will create pleasing 
forms between the warp threads. 

Several types of stalks, when dried, re- 
tain streaks of color which subtly en- 
hance the shadings in a hanging. Broom- 
corn stalks, for instance, are striated with 
a soft, orange-red color, while sorghum is 
striated with muted purple. Garden flax 
and lemon lily leaves, if cut early, re- 
main green-tinged. 

Fertile fronds of the sensitive fern make 
exquisite components of a hanging be- 
cause of both their rich brown color and 
the texture they produce. Cut as they start 
to turn brown, the stem ends are put in a 
jar containing one part glycerin to three 
parts water. This deepens the color, and 
stems do not get brittle. 

Part of the interest on a foraging trip 
is in gathering unfamiliar weeds, picking 
whatever might have possibilities. Recent- 
ly Luella Williams has begun to accumu- 
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Detail of wall hanging, 18%" x 60", with seed tops woven into orange jute and natural linen for texture and pattern. 
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Above lejt: Hanging, 19” x 48”. 
with broomcorn woven into 
light brown linen. 


Above right: Rust colored linen, 
wool, spun rayon and goat's 

hair with seed tops, bark and 
cattails in 10” x 32” hanging. 


Lower lejt: Natural linen, jute 
and dried seed tops, 10” x 19”. 
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late a variety of barks, especially those of 
arbor vitae which shred off easily and 
lend variations in rust-brushed gray tones 
to some of her designs. 

Most of the grains are now staples in 
her collection of materials, while globe 
thistle, goldenrod, corn husks, mullen 
iris and cattails have also been found 
satisfactory—either in the way they dry or 
for the tone or texture they provide. 
Mullen and goldenrod stalks are heavy 
enough to make good top and bottom 
rods, and the finer mullen stalks are ex- 
cellent for a slightly fuzzy texture. 

The hangings are woven on a 20-inch, 
four-harness Rogers floor loom. They 
range from nine to 20 inches in width and 
from 18 inches to four feet long. 

“I can’t talk much about techniques,” 
Luella Williams said. “Tabby weave is 
what I use, fitting in the dried materials 
as I develop the design.” Eight to 12 warp 
threads are used to the inch, and the ma- 
jor part of the warp has been 12/1 or 
16/1 linen with some larger one-ply linen. 
“I use one-ply because it seems most ap- 
propriate with the grasses, stalks and seed 
pods. Also I prefer its rougher quality.” 

Linen or jute are her choices for weft. 
with occasional use of cotton, alpaca or 
wool, and very rarely, goat hair. A few 
attempts to incorporate metallic threads 
convinced her that they were not congen- 
ial with the nature of the other materials 
or her own personal taste. 

It was probably in Hawaii that her 
initial interest in craft expression was 
fostered. The chopsticks and kimono hanger 
used in her first hanging were from the 
islands where the Williams family had 
lived (some 35 years ago) first for six 
months and later for a year. Luella’s 
father, Dr. Walter L. Williams, a vet- 
erinary surgeon on the faculty of the 
Veterinary College at Cornell University, 
had gone there as advisor to an Hawaiian 
cattle rancher. 

Today she uses items acquired in Ha- 
waii as tools and accessories in her weav- 
ing and as decorative objects in her home. 
As a beater on the very fine work, a hand- 
carved Japanese wooden comb with two- 
inch long teeth is both practical and a 
pleasure to handle. Another favorite tool 
is a pair of bow-handled Japanese scissors. 
“I suppose any comb would serve the pur- 
pose,” she said, “but I always find it more 
fun to work with interesting tools.” 

A similar esthetic satisfaction comes 
from using a handsome handcrafted poi 
bowl to hold threads for winding, and in 
heaping dried seed pods and stalks in 
several coffee pickers’ baskets of expertly 
woven pandanus. 

“I always wanted to weave,” she said, 
“but there was no opportunity to learn 
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until a group formed to take lessons from 
Marjorie Ross at the Ross-Hill Weaving 
Center in Freeville, New York. So I 
signed up for a ten-lesson course.” That 
was ten years ago. 

Any further instruction has been 
through two or three-day workshops with 
such weaving teachers as Lillian Hunter. 
Ruth Herron and Dorothea Hulse. 

“I wove stoles and place mats and 
aprons, but they didn’t satisfy me,” Luella 
Williams stated. “I would go to the store 
and see machine-made items just as at- 
tractive. I’m not sentimental about a thing 
just because it’s made by hand, so I kept 
searching for some type of weaving that 
was personally satisfying.” 

While visiting the Cleveland Museum, 
she saw a small woven piece which utilized 
dried seeds. It stirred her interest, but it 
wasn’t until several years later that the 
real impetus came. In 1956, while watch- 
ing craftsmen at work in the Farmers’ 
Museum—a part of the New York Histor- 
ical Association Museum at Cooperstown, 
New York—Luella saw a stack of broom- 
corn ready for the broom maker. Some of 
the stalks still retained seeds in the frag- 
ile, lacy tops. When she examined these, 
she knew that her experimenting was to 
begin, and she went home with a bundle 
of broomcorn purchased at the museum. 

First recognition of her work came in 
1957 at the Rochester Finger Lakes Ex- 
hibition. Two of her hangings were shown, 
and for these she received the Eunice 
Kalbfus Memorial Award made by the 
Genesee Weavers to a first-time winner 
for a piece of distinctive weaving. 

“This really gave me encouragement,” 
Luella said. Finding the spark she had 
been searching for, her weaving took on 
new dimensions. She began to experience 
less restraint in the combination of mate- 


Dried dark brown weeds are woven into gold 
and natural linen in small 7” x 16" hanging. 


rials and a sense of satisfaction in what 
she was creating. 

What is her starting point, her sources 
of inspiration? Sometimes it is a seed or 
seed pod—its form, coloration or texture. 
It may be the provocative hue or tactile 
response to a thread. Or it may be the 
elements of a country scene. 

“Let me show you,” Luella said, spread- 
ing a new hanging on the table. “Did you 
ever see an old country barn or shed, the 
sheen of its weathered gray shingles high- 
lighted in the late afternoon sun; nearby 
a piece of rusty farm machinery; a field 
of grain adjacent; and not far off a cat- 
tail swamp? Weil, here it is.” 

And it was there in exquisite and quite 
explicit terms, translated through percep- 
tion and a craftsman’s skill. The “lan- 
gauge” of translation emplyed silver-gray 
arbor vitae bark, natural linen warp, muted 
gray-brown alpaca, rust-toned wool, spun 
rayon and linen flecked with tiger-lily 
orange, lacy grains, diminutive cattails 
and black shiny seeds of sorghum. 

The durability of her hangings has 
sometimes been questioned. They are 
sprayed with a crystal clear fixative which 
protects and preserves, but does not affect 
the appearance. “If they are handled with 
reasonable care, I believe the fixative will 
keep the fragile seeds and dried materials 
from shedding,” Luella said. 

The hangings sell about as rapidly as 
they are produced. “I can’t work under 
pressure,” Luella said, “so I have refused 
several affiliations that have been offered 
with interior decorators.” Her only com- 
mercial outlets are through the annual 
York State Craft Fair in Ithaca, New 
York, sponsored by The York State Crafts- 
men, and on an as-produced basis with 
Roberta Cummings at the Craftsmen’s 
Fair in New York City. 

“I don’t always like to think about sell- 
ing when I work,” Luella said as she 
pointed out one “real fun piece” which 
hangs in her kitchen and is a source of 
amusement for guests. Red and white gro- 
cer’s twine and unraveled metallic scour- 
ing pads form part of the weft. Into the 
design have gone cinnamon sticks, drink- 
ing straws, a small wooden spoon, lasagne 
and a vanilla bean. 

Luella Williams chuckled as we looked 
at it, gay and impudent, on the kitchen 
wall. “This hanging has not been ac- 
cepted for exhibition,” she said with one 
of her frequent flashes of humor. “The 
jury’s verdict: use of unrelated objects!” 

Although full of fun, Luella Williams is 
basically a serious craftsman drawing in- 
spiration from the world of nature as she 
observes it and translating that world 
through an adroit, intuitive but sophisti- 
cated manipulation of natural materials. 
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For Christmas, this year, the editors of crart HoRIzONS have shopped the varied and 
exciting world of American handcrafts and we present, on these pages, a sampling of 
the many intriguing items we found. From the simple elegance of the gold cufflinks to 
the flamboyant whimsy of the stuffed lion (for Christmas is a children’s time), these 
are what we would pick to give to you, our readers, on the morning of December 25th. 


The 
Christmas 
Shopper of 
American 
Crafts 
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All items are availadle ai 
America House, 
32 E. 52nd St., N. Y.C., 


unless otherwise indicated. 


Prices include postage 


and tax, if any. 

Opposite page: 

Hand-blown glass vases and 
perfume bottles, 6144 to 10 
inches high, by John 


Burton in colors of 

(left to right): salmon, 
green and black, $76.75; 
milk white and powder blue, 
$76.75; ink blue and black, 
$114.75; white, blue and 
black, $114.75. 

Handmade candles in 
assorted colors, 24 inches 
in diameter, 2 for $1. 

18K gold cufflinks 

by Ronald Pearson, $88, 
Rabun Studios, 31 E. 

67th St... N.Y. C. 
Beginning at top of 

this page: 

Silver earrings by Peter 
Naess, $3.65 a pair. 

Wall hanging by A. C. King, 
“Birds in Berry Bushes,” 

is burlap with velvet ap- 
pliqueé birds, 42 inches long, 
$17.50, Rabun Studios. 
Sterling ice tongs, 6 inches 
long, by Ruth Berridge, 
$24.75, Rabun Studios. 
Decanier and four cups by 
John Moakley in shades 

of brown with black 

wood tray, $16. 

Sterling salt and pepper, 
1\, inches high, by Hans 
Christensen, $44.50. 
Pewter sugar and creamer 
by Fred Dodson, 

$18.40. 
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Opposite page: 

Ceramic hanging lanterns in 
brown and blue, 81% inches high, 
by John Moakley, $10.75 each. 
Red and gold stuffed lion, 
$7.10, The Elder Craftsmen, 
850 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 
Tall covered jar by Paul 
Bellardo in a deep rust 

glaze is 15 inches high, $57. 
John Risley’s wooden mice (re- 


peated on this page below) 


are 3\% inches long. $4.85 each. 


Mt right: 

Sterling cocktail shaker by 
Porter Blanchard, 12 inches 
high, $193.75. 

Grass baskets from Alaska, 
9 inches in diameter, $35.65, and 
5 inches in diameter, $15.50 
Sterling bowl by Hans 
Christensen, inches long, 
$294.68. 

Sterling servers (repeated 
below) also by Hans Chris- 
tensen, are 10\4 inches 
long, $69.95. 

Wooden deer 

is one of a menagerie 

of hand-decorated 
Christmas ornaments by 
Vagdalena Boon, 

55 cents for small animals 
and 95 cents for large. 

at Bonniers, 

605 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


Credits: Mexican tin tree from Phoenix 
Pan American Shop, N. Y. C.; decorated candle 
from Portugal at Little Portugal Shop, N. Y. C. 
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oO” a remote island in southeastern 
Alaska, designer-craftsman 
Fedoroff works with wood, ivory and jade 


George 


to create simple and original bowls, can- 
delabra, sculpture and jewelry. At 53, he 
has found Sitka——a town on Baranof island, 
Alaska—an esthetically satisfying place in 
which to work and live, partially because 
of his interest in primitive cultures and 
partially because he worked and taught 
there with the U. S. Department of Interior 
before becoming an independent craftsman. 

Working mostly with handmade tools, 
George Fedoroff approaches all his work 
as a sculptor, believing that individualism 
is far more important than quantity pro- 
duction. “This does not mean that one is a 
pre-historic creature oblivious of the needs 
of contemporary life,” he states, “but 
rather that one has the desire to survive as 
a creative individual who will not lose his 
own identity.” 

George Fedoroff came to Sitka in 1947 
as a crafts specialist with the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board of the U. S. Department 
of Interior. Behind him were his careers 
as a painter, drawing instructor and stage 
designer in Massachusetts and New York, 
a childhood and early youth in St. Peters- 
burg, Shanghai and Paris. 

His assignment was formidable. In an 
area where interest in native crafts was 
virtually disappearing, he was to rebuild 
enthusiasm and introduce the application 
of native designs to contemporary objects. 
As headquarters, he set up a craft shop for 
an Indian boarding school at Mt. Edge- 
cumbe—an island near Sitka. “It was a 
discouraging task,” he recalls. “I found 
that the natives were not receptive to the 
idea of doing anything about skill and tal- 
ent.” Not a single native craftsman was 
willing to give up a modern occupation and 
return to a life in crafts. 

Although continuing with the school, 
more and more of his time was spent 
studying the art of southeastern Alaska, 
which he found well developed in form 
and meaningful within its own culture. 
After six years of frustration, tempered by 
“a few rewarding moments,” George Fed- 


oroff resigned his position to become a 
practicing designer-craftsman. With his 
wife, whom he met and married in Sitka, 
he bought a home, converted its garage 
into a studio, and began his creative work 
on a full-time basis in 1953. 

George Fedoroff prefers to work in wood, 
which he states “is a complete material in it- 
self and does not require excessive manip- 
ulation. It has color, texture and warmth.” 
His understanding of wood, and especially 
his recognition of its organic and tactile 
qualities, are reflected in his carved bowls. 
His use of ivory inlay, which becomes part 
of the sculptured form, adds an enrichment 
seldom seen in wooden objects being pro- 
duced on this part of the continent. 

His handmade tools consist of scrapers 
made from pieces of steel, chisels made 
from old files, carving knives, spoke 
shaves and rasps. The carving knives 
patterned after those used by the Alaskan 
Indians—have become essential pieces of 
equipment. He uses some power tools, but 
sparingly. “The subtle variations of form 
and surfaces,” he states, “are often de- 
stroyed by pure mechanical processes.” 

For his bowls, he selects the type and 
size of wood best suited for a design from 
a variety that are colorful and exotically 
grained——rosewood, African cherry, ebony, 
teak, coffeewood. 

After conceiving a design, he makes a 
paper silhouette of the form for the top 
and sides of the block of wood he has 
chosen. The pattern is transferred onto the 
wood, and the center hollowed with a drill 
press. His next step is to carve the interior 
surface with a sculptor’s chisel until a gen- 
eral form on the inside of the bowl is 
obtained. The excess wood on the exterior 
is removed with a band saw. 

The roughly cut form is now placed in 
a vise, and he continues work with his 
carving knives. Work with them is fol- 
lowed in turn with a curved steel scraper— 
and last, sandpaper. Additional roughing 
on the exterior is done with a band saw, 
and a spoke and carving knives are used 
to arrive at the final form. 

Before sanding, the ivory is inlaid. 


George Fedoroff uses two types of ivory 
—walrus ond mastodon—both of which are 
purchased from friends in the northwest- 
ern area of Alaska. (Ivory in the raw form 
is not sold on the open market.) With 
colors of cream, brown, blue-red, black and 
blue-green to choose from, he is able to 
select one or more that will complement 
the wood with which he is working. The 
selected ivory is cut in ly-inch slabs and 
cautiously flattened on a disk sander, 
taking care that the ivory does not burn. 
Simple designs can be sketched directly on 
the ivory, while intricate designs usually 
require a pattern first be made out of thin 
copper. The inlay shapes are cut on a 
jig saw whose teeth have been smoothed 
with a file and sanded. 

Using the cut segments of ivory, the 
surface of George Fedoroff's bowl is 
marked so that an accurate pattern is 
made for the incision. Chisels made from 
old files carve out depressions for the in- 
lays. The ivory is glued in place, then filed 
and sanded until the area surrounding the 
wood is completely level. Final polishing 
of the ivory is done with a metal polishing 
paste, followed by a penetrating finish 
applied for the protection of the wood, 
almost as important to him as the design. 

“I prefer penetrating finishes,” he states, 
“which produce little or no surface gloss. 
I obtain polish and highlights by first rub- 
bing in linseed oil with rottenstone and 
then buffing with felt. Generally I put on 
three to four finishing coats, depending on 
the type of wood, and allow 24 hours to 
elapse between each coat for drying.” 

Complete order, patience and skill are 
representative of every one of his bowls, 
lamp bases and candelabra. His work has 
been shown throughout America and is in 
the permanent collections of many mu- 
seums. In the past six years has won 
show prizes at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis, the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts in New York, the Henry Gal- 
lery and Frye Museum in Seattle. There 
is little of his work to be seen in his home 
for virtually all of it has been successfully 
exhibited and sold. 


Bowls by George Fedoroff 


When making a bowl, Fedoroff first measures capacity of wood in the round before making paper patterns of the top and side. After patterns are 


traced on the wood, various carving knives are used to hollow the interior and a band saw shapes the exterior. He then works on ivory inlay. 
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cherry with walrus and mastodon ivory inlay in handles. 


| 
Bowls of French walnut, Biusilon mahogany, 
+ 
Elly 


_— is a saying in Wisconsin that a 
pot by Harvey Littleton has to be 
dropped to be appreciated. And when the 
pot does smash you get a cross-section 
view of fine, compressed stoneware formed 
in a thin, tapering crescent. This is a dia- 
grammatic look at the reason Littleton 
pottery is so light, balanced and durable. 

Harvey continually compresses the clay 
between his fingers as he enlarges it into 
the pot form, whereas many potters sim- 
ply pull out the clay. He believes this 
compressing as he works helps make the 
pot stronger. “The Kaolinite particle is a 
very flat particle.” he says. “It’s like 
shuffling cards. A real plastic clay tends 
to get harder as you wedge it. These are 
six-sided particles which have only been 
seen or known since the advent of the 
electron microscope. In working the clay. 
both wedging and throwing, it’s like two 
pieces of glass with water between them; 
cohesive force holds them together. You 
line up more and more particles flat side 
against flat side as you work with clay 
at the wheel. This is the secret of making 
fine, thin pottery.” 

Centrifugal force is what he utilizes, by 
working against it. Clay flows against the 


Warrington Colescott is a iriend and col- 
league of Harvey Littleton at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison. 
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tension of his compressed fingers. “Even 
when you are pulling the pot out you are 
compressing it.” 

He throws off the hump, wedging and 
throwing in one operation, building up a 
head of productive steam. The most he 
generally throws in one day is 90 pots; 
when he wants to, however. he can do 
25 an hour or 150 a day. The bulk of his 
work is done in the summer, when he does 
not teach at the University of Wisconsin 
and lets some other potter take over his 
“I start throwing in May when 
the weather warms up,” he says. “By the 


classes. 


time the cold weather arrives in October 
I'm finished.” He fires his kiln about five 
or six times during the winter, but does 
no important production. 

There is a month and a half wait be- 
tween throwing and glazing in Littleton’s 
schedule, and he feels that the process 
is eyelical. At the beginning of a work 
cycle he throws small pots and familiar 
items. By the end of a cycle he is tossing 
off exhibition pieces and large works. 

“I love drawing.” Harvey says, “and 
I even talked my colleagues into letting 
me teach it for a semester. Making pottery 
is naturally conducive to drawing and 
glaze drawings evolve without any trouble. 
It is when you lose yourself in the work 
and are carried away by the excitement 


Harvey Littleton 


by WARRINGTON COLESCOTT 


that you really make fine pots.” 


Glazing is a matter of “getting con- 
tinually looser. But when you get tired, 
this is the time to quit because not only 
are you tired, but the pots are tired.” 
Littleton doesn’t like to spray his pots 
because. he claims, the spray gun does 
not allow for any element of change or 
growth. He paints his glaze on at the 
wheel with the brush slashing at the pot 
as it turns. 

“I want each stage to be fun.” he says. 
“It's got to do something for me, even 
wedging when the clay kind of shines.” 
There are two times when a pot is excit- 
ing for him—-when he has made it and 
when it comes out of the kiln. “There is 
no kidding around afterwards, as_ in 
sculpture.” he says. 

The Littleton farm in Verona is only a 
30 minute drive from Madison, where as 
professor at the University of Wisconsin 
he runs the pottery laboratory. In the de- 
partment of art and art education he 
shares the sub-basement with the metal 
shop of Arthur Vierthaler. The pot shop 
consists of one large room which is pri- 
marily for throwing, a kiln room, and a 
labyrinth of smaller rooms for glazing. 
wedging and storage. 

His stoneware may be seen in the De- 
troit Art Institute. the University of Mich- 
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; Bow!, 11” high, has Albany slip brush decoration of black, blue and amber with wood ash overglaze. 
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Green, brown and red jar with feldspathic 
glaze stands 12” high. 


igan Museum of Art, the Milwaukee Art 
Institute and among many other collec- 
tions of contemporary American crafts. 
His exhibitions encompass the list of im- 
portant competitions and he is frequent- 
ly a prize winner, as at the 18th Syracuse 
show, the University of Illinois 1955 In- 
vitational, any number of Milwaukee Art 
Institute Designer-Craftsmen annuals. 

Littleton’s students come from all over 
the U. S. A. Many of them attend the uni- 
versity to work with him. He joined the 
staff in 1951. Gradually his reputation as 
a teacher filtered out of the Midwest, 
spread by former students who developed 
into professionals at a steady rate. His ap- 
proach to teaching is fatherly. He is often 
discovered lecturing to his students, as 
they are busy at their wheels (a stand-up 
kick-type wheel which he designed and 
sells), on subjects that range from the 
latest salt glaze technique to a descrip- 
tion of the best way to get a husband. “If 
they don’t become potters, they get mar- 
ried,” he explained. “If they get married 
they will buy good pots.” 

Littleton’s philosophy developed hand 
in wheel with his mastery of the potter's 
art. When he started at the University of 
Michigan in 1939, pottery was far from 
his thoughts. He was a major in physics. 
a result of family pressure. He got his 
first introduction to pottery when he took 


HARVEY LITTLETON THROWS A BOWL OFF THE HUMP 


Jar with white glaze is 12” high, has wax 
decoration stained with iron sulphate. 
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a semester off and went to Cranbrook for 
training in sculpture. Back at Michigan 
he started taking pottery courses. After 
the war he studied at the Brighton 
School of Art in England, taking general 
courses with Nora Braden, a student. of 
Bernard Leach. Eventually he finished at 
the University of Michigan in industrial 
design. That completed, he set up an in- 
dustrial design shop in Ann Arbor. Here 
he began manufacturing the potter’s wheel 
which he still makes in a somewhat modi- 
fied version. As a designer he did every- 
thing from knobs to signs for drug stores. 
He moved eventually to the Toledo Mu- 
seum where he taught pottery, an increas- 
ing obsession with him, and at the same 
time went back to Cranbrook for his 
Master of Fine Arts in pottery. 

By the time he reached Wisconsin he 
was a potter. He feels that the machine 
satisfies mass needs, and that the creative 
media must satisfy the needs of individ- 
uals. He can see no other justification 
for art. Littleton believes that the crafts- 
man and the artist are one, and that pot- 
tery is simply a specialized art. 

Some of these ideas he was able to make 
into a reality in his organizational work. 
At Ann Arbor he set up a community 
center, now called the Ann Arbor Potters 
Guild, which was begun in an old car- 
riage house as a cooperative establishment, 
allowing people to share costs by working 
in the same place. This group is still go- 
ing and is about to buy a whole new 
building. Littleton is also the founder of 
the Toledo Potters Guild (in which he is 
still an honorary member) and was one of 
the founding members in 1953 of that 
energetic group of craftsmen known as 
the Midwest Designer-Craftsmen. 

Harvey’s ideas are surprisingly indi- 
vidualistic for such a staunch organizer 
of cooperatives and group action. “Twen- 
tieth century art is individualistic and 
expository rather than communicative,” 
he insists. “Pots justify pottery just as 
painting justifies painting . . . its existence 
is its justification. Our art form is ego- 
centered, virile and approaching maturity. 
The individual artist is a unique person 
who searches for his course of uniqueness 
in terms of artistic activity. It is impos- 
sible for him to compromise in any way. 
This would be self-emasculation and his 
end as an artist.” Harvey smiles. “The 
potter tends to get worked up over these 
questions. But his status has always been 
thrown in his face and he can’t be blamed 
for aggressively proclaiming the new 
situation. We have never been more valid.” 


Green and brown jar 
is finished with feldspa- 
thic glaze. Height: 12”. 


Stoneware pint pitchers 
are amber to rust-toned. 


Blue-gray stoneware bowl 
is black inside, 8” high. 
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The 60 tapestries brought over from Norway by the Smithsonian Institution 


Norwegian for its current U.S. exhibition to museums and galleries in five major 
cities are the outstanding examples of Norwegian pictorial tapestries from 

Tapestries the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Selected from about 1400 surviving works, 
they are the most important collection of Norwegian folk art in this medium 
ever to be shown in the U.S.A. Based on themes from the Bible, Norse 
sagas, folk tales, the stark figurative stylizations in brilliant colors woven 
in the primitive tooth technique have the power of Byzantine mosaics. 


PHOTOS AND COLOR PLATE COURTESY SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

The beloved King & 
Christian II 
(1588-1648), was 
frequently por- 
trayed as Herod or 
Selomon, Color 
plate on opposite 
page is detail show 
ing head of Herod 
from tapestry “Feast 
of King Herod,” 
an oft-repeated 
theme of the 
Renaissance. 
Right: “The Five 
Wise and Five 
Foolish Virgins,” 
a bedspread woven 
c. 1800, is one of 
75 weavings that has 
survived with this 
most popular motif. 
Below right: Central 
detail from tapestry 
“Lot and His 
Daughters,” shou 
ing wine poured for 
Lot, woven ec. 1579. 
Below leit: The 
hing-hero, Christian 
IV, and his court 
are again depicted 
in another tapestry 
entitled “The Feast 
of Herod.” 
Vegetable-dyed 
wool of bright hues 
strong yellow 
with bold purple, 
blue, green and 
brown -in limited 
range was used. 
Shading and subtle 
gradations of light 
and shadow to 
imitate painting 
were rare. The tex- 
tile character was 
preserved in flat 
designs for which, 
often, only primary 
colors were 


employed. 
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by HEDY BACKLIN 


HAT does an age-old technique, with 

a long history of glory and humili- 
ation, of vogue and neglect, mean to the 
craftsman of today? What unexplored pos- 
sibilities can he find beyond the venerable 
peaks of an art practiced for almost two 
millennia? Is there anything left to dis- 
cover, any artistic expression of fresh in- 
terest to educe from methods used over 
and over again in the past? 

It is hardly for want of new materials 
that the craftsman turns to traditional 
média. Today, man-made substances of 
wide applicability are thrust upon us by 
science in great profusion and often at 
low cost, but they seem to hold little lure 
to the craftsman. In industry their avail- 
ability and uniform, impersonal quality—- 
however low—-form the basis for mass 
production. But then the mechanical pro- 
duction process is many steps removed - 
from the designer who gave the object its a 
form, often working on a model in a dif- “Triptych No. 1,” painted enamel on copper panel, 27” x 11", by Arthur Ames of Cle 
ferent material than the final product. 

To the craftsman, however, the material 
is paramount, and he draws his inspiration 
from its very nature. Ally and enemy at 
the same time, it has to be coaxed and 
conquered with the stratagems of tech- 
nique, traditional or experimental. Its re- 
calcitrance is a challenge, a stimulus, or 
else the crafts would long since have trav- 
eled down the road of least resistance to- 
ward deadly insipidity and uniformity. The 
ease with which the craftsman shapes his 
pieces comes from knowledge and crafts- 


manship, not from the submissiveness of 
the material. Experimentation and the de- 
velopment of advanced methods thrive on 
the problems emanating from the natural 
limitations of the material. 

Possibly with the exception of man-made 
fibers, there is hardly one raw material in 
the crafts today that was not known and 
used 500 or 1000 or even 2000 years ago. 
New forms, new results flow from age-old 


materials and techniques whenever crea- 


we impulse and craftsmanship lift them Basse-taille enamel on copper bowl, 7%" in diameter, by Hortense Isenberg. 
into the light. 
Never completely lost since its begin- COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY F 


nings in the early centuries of our era, the 
art of enameling has been dormant for 
long periods between its cycles of blos- 
soming. Each time it came to the fore- 


Hedy Backlin is curator of decorative arts at CON 7 EM PO RARY ENAM 5 
Cooper Union Museum, New York City. 
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Painted enamel on copper vase by Myles Libhart, 74%" x 6”. Painted enamel on copper tray by Ed Edwards, 11%" in diameter. 
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Above right: “Adam and Eve,” cloisonné on silver plaque, 3" x 2%", 
by Margarete Seeler. Mounted on gold, it was done in 1958. 


Below right: Vivian Sauber Koos’ painted enamel on iron, 23” x 31”, 
titled “Agip Gas.” 


diameter, by 


Above: White enamel in champlevé on silver jar, 3” 


Robert J. King. 


Below: “Flounder and Fossil,” cloisonné enamel on gold pendant. 
2%" x 1%", by John Paul Miller. 
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Above: 20th century Japanese plique-d-jour enamel and silver bowl, 2 7/16" x 4 15/16". Courtesy 
of the Cooper Union Museum, New York. 


Below: 12th century German champlevé enamel on copper plaque, 24%" x 3%", titled “Jacob 
Blessing Manesseh and Ephraim.” From the Mosan school, Courtesy the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 


ground again, its upsurge was prompted 
by a new and fresh approach to the artis- 
tic and technical problems present in the 
fusion of colored pulverized glass to metal. 
Each period developed its own solutions, 
widening the field of experience and add- 
ing new beauty and interest to the art of 
enameling. 

Unlike other crafts, there were no 
unbroken guild traditions to carry for- 
ward, no rigid dicta to follow, except those 
of contemporary esthetics and those in- 
herent in the material. Far from deterring 
the craftsman, the difficult work process 
enticed him over and over again to new 
experiments in the application of the col- 
ored glasses, shifting the emphasis from 
one component to the other, from trans- 
lucency to opacity, from color brilliance to 
restrained monochromy. In other tech- 
niques such variations would mean simple 
changes; in enamel they require the devel- 
opment of entirely new laborious methods. 

Whether from conscious search for so- 
lutions to satisfy new esthetic trends and 
demands, or from chance discoveries 
brought about by the interplay of the ma- 
terials and the decisive action of the fire, 
enameling throughout its history has 
gained a diversity of techniques which the 
craftsman of today can use to his best 
abilities. The fact that he in his turn has 
been able to renounce the burden of tra- 
ditional forms while retaining and devel- 
oping the inherited disciplines, is the 
touchstone of the artistic vitality inherent 
in age-old methods. 

The stunning and varied achievements 
of contemporary enameling—330 pieces by 
82 enamelists throughout the country— 
have been projected in the impressive 
national exhibition of enamels at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts held from 
September 17 to November 29. We are 
confronted with a multitude of current 
work that makes use of all the technical 
exploits of the past, often transforming 
them so completely that the traditional 
process is all but unrecognizable. Past 
achievements in enamel comprise the intro- 
ductory vignette, covering the period from 
the third century to the beginning of the 
20th. The 60 objects lent by art museums 
in this country illustrate all the major 
developments in the past of enameling. 

Predecessor to this exhibition was the 
one held at the Cooper Union Museum in 
1954, in which the emphasis, in the 220 
enamels shown, was on the historical 
sources of inspiration with a small but out- 
standing selection of contemporary works 
including many of the same craftsmen now 
represented at the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts. 

Bridging this gap between traditional 
and contemporary use of the different 
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techniques in the current show, is a group 
of nine objects commissioned by the mu- 
seum with the purpose of illustrating, in 
successive steps, eight different methods 
developed by craftsmen of the past and 
infused with significance and artistic viril- 
ity in our own time, 

The earliest of the known enamel tech- 
niques, first developed in the peripheral 
regions of the Roman Empire toward the 
middle of the third century, might well 
have been a substitute for precious stones. 
This is the impression we get from the 
Gallo-Roman pendants and fibulae, lent 
by the Walters Art Gallery, where bezel- 
like gougings in the metal hold the colored 
enamel. Merry Renk has employed this 
simple form of champlevé in a bracelet of 
archaic severity, enlivened with circular 
protrusions filled with opaque enamel. 
Five or six other enamelists employ the 
champlevé technique mainly in various 
pieces of jewelry, but in the box commis- 
sioned by the museum, Robert J. King 
demonstrates beautifully its application 
to larger surfaces. The gouged-out areas 
in the metal, pickled and incised to give 
better hold to the white enamel filling, 
stand in subtle contrast to the silver itself, 
balancing the effect of the juxtaposed ma- 
terials in a thoroughly contemporary 
rhythm, although paralleling that of 12th 
and 13th century Limoges champlevé. 

The second of the major enameling tech- 
niques, cloisonné, came to the western 
world from Byzantium, carrying in its 
brilliance and refinement an echo of the 
splendors of the Eastern Empire. The 
fine wires applied to the gold ground 
to outline and contain the different colored 
enamels permitted a far more elegant and 
elaborate design than did the intaglio 
method of champlevé in bronze. From the 
14th century on, the technique was known 
and practiced also in the Far East, having 
been imported there “from the devil's 
country.” Soon mastered by the oriental 
craftsmen, the technique slowly lost all 
its artistic vitality in deadly perfection and 
endless repetition. Reaching back to By- 
zantine forms, the enamelist of our own 
day has overcome his prejudice against 
cloisonné. The thin wire of gold, silver or 
copper is used both as outline and as ac- 
cent, as in the commissioned plaque, 
“Apostles,” by Joseph Trippetti. The suc- 
cess of this technique is largely dependent 
on a crisp design and on the proportions 
of the metal lines relative to the whole. In 
some instances they tend to disappear 
completely in a sea of enamel, disregard- 
ing their primary function as dividers. 
Allotting them considerable structural 
importance in the design, John Paul 
Miller uses short sections of gold bands 
to form staccato lines and thus tie the en- 


Upper left: “Birds,” gri- 
saille enamel on copper 
panel, 6” x 6”, by Karl 
Drerup. 


Upper right: “Scenes from 
the Life of Christ,” Ken- 
neth Bates’ painted enamel 
on silver pyx, 3 15/16” x 


2 15/16” x 3”. 


Left: Ronald Pearson's 
chalice is plique-d-jour 
enamel on silver, 8” x 3%". 


Below: ‘‘Three Who 
Watch,” 12” x 4" plique- 
ad-jour on silver candle- 
stick by Ruth Penington. 


Right: Processional cross, 78" x 10" , by Ronald Pearson is plique-d-jour enamel on silver with cocobolo wood. i$ 
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ameled parts of his masterful pendants 
together with the granulated gold areas. 

Alongside these two basic and popu- 
lar techniques of enameling, there are 
three others which assign a certain active 
role to the metal above that of being the 
ground to which the powdered glass par- 
ticles are applied: basse-taille, plique-a- 
jour and en résille. All three require more 
than ordinary skill and pertinacity, and a 
careful calculation of the different steps 
leading to the final product. Basse-taille, 
probably of Italian, late Gothic origin, was 
the vehicle for the most exact and de- 
tailed engraving in the metal, over which 
a highly transparent enamel was applied, 
modeling the underlying relief through 
the shifting thickness of the accumulated 
enamel layer. Used mostly for small and 
delicate objects in the past, it is treated in 
a far more audacious manner by contem- 
porary craftsmen, of whom June Schwarcz 
might well be the most experienced 
and consistent. A deceptively simple small 
howl by Hortense Isenberg has an ex- 
quisite veined engraving under a pale en- 
amel, while Jean T. O’Hara’s cylindrical 
vases boldly play up patches of enamel 
against uncovered textured copper. None 
of these bears much resemblance to the 
mechanically repetitious engine-engraved 
bibelots of 19th-century vogue, which de- 
mand attention solely through their tech- 
nical perfection. 

Plique-a-jour is another delicate and ex- 
acting method, using the translucency of 
enamel to its full potential in what could 
be termed as small-scale stained glass. 
Either built up entirely of metal wire 
against a backing which is removed by 
acid when it has served its purpose as a 
support for the raw enamel, or through 
molecular attraction fillingsmall openings 
cut into the metal, it has an intriguingly 
fragile look. Historical examples of a 
quality superior to run-of-the-mill 19th 
century Russian and Near Eastern pieces 
are rare, since the technique never really 
took hold in the West after its 14th century 
beginnings, but a Japanese bow! from the 
turn of the century in the Cooper Union 
Museum collection demonstrates the tech- 
nique at its fullest brilliance. Several of 
the contemporary pieces use the same 
suspended technique, both in jewelry and 
in such thoroughly modern form as Ruth 
Penington’s candlestick. Others cut open- 
ings into the metal, thus providing a con- 
trast between the solid, opaque, and the 
translucent areas, as in Ronald Pearson’s 
commissioned chalice and bowl. Although 
plique-a-jour by its very nature always 
will remain a precious and exacting tech- 
nique, there is a freshness and interest in 
these pieces which should tempt other 
craftsmen to submit themselves to the 
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Above: Painted enamei on iron panel, 
23” x 75", by Vivian Sauber Koos. 


Leit: Edward Winters “Mexico,” 
painted enamel on steel, 244%" x 


Below: “Fish” by Doris Hall, painted 
enamel on iron, 24" x 52”, with metal- 


work by Kalman Kubinyi. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT LAURER 


Right: Cloisonné enamel on copper reliquary, 
7%" 24%" by Mary Ellen McDermott. 
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Below: “Harlequin in the Sun,” painted enamel 
on copper repoussé panel, 60" x 16", by Elia- 
marie and Jackson Woolley. 


discipline and try their hands at it. 

Far less conducive to experimentation 
is the en résille technique. In fact. it is 
more a thing of super-refined intricacy, 
using the combination of metal and en- 
amel as in inlay in what was presumed to 
be rock crystal. Rare examples from the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and the Metro- 
politan have the typical late Renaissance 
formal ornamentation, only infinitely re- 
duced in scale. The utter delicacy of the 
effect and the inherent fragility of the 
material are equally evident in the com- 
missioned hair ornament executed by 
Margret Craver, solitary exhibitor of this 
difficult technique, who as a result of her 
experiments has come to doubt the rock 
erystal theory and uses transparent, color- 
less enamel as a base. 

Encrusté, a technique used to model and 
enhance small figurines or parts of jewelry, 
has a few more followers among contem- 
porary craftsmen. For some reason the ap- 
plication of enamel to sculptural forms 
has had only a short vogue in the past, 
culminating in early 18th century Dresden, 
although enamel had for a long time been 
applied to three-dimensional vessels. This 
reticence is still perceivable in the scarcity 
of sculpturally conceived enamels, but 
there is a tendency to release the enameled 
forms from both the flat ground and the 
spun vessel and to incorporate them into 
free-standing sculptural compositions. like 
the abstract “Construction” by Doris Hall 
and Kalman Kubinyi or the wall sculpture 
of Virgil Cantini and Lynn R. Wolfe. 

In marked contrast to the infrequency 
of both ultra-refined processes and three- 
dimensional experiments is the luxuriant 
expansion of the techniques that use the 
metal almost exclusively as a vehicle for 
coloristic and pictorial compositions. In 
this field began the 20th century renewal 
of interest in enameling, brought about 
largely by the three artist-craftsmen whom 
the exhibition honors with retrospective 
displays. From the 1930s on, Karl Drerup, 
Edward Winter and, first of all, Kenneth F. 
Bates, have explored the pictorial possi- 
bilities of the medium along both tradi- 
tional and free lines, adding new varia- 
the 


centuries ago and used in such profusion 


tions to basic methods laid out 
from 16th century Limoges on and through 
the 18th century. It is hard to tell whether 
“anything goes” in this technique, or at 
what limits it would balk. Bold design or 
intricate detail, monochrome, polychrome 
or metallic pallions, brush technique and 
stenciling provide the craftsman with an 
infinite number of possibilities to realize 
his intent. Painted enamel has also proved 
to be the most tempting of all enamel proc- 
esses, to judge from the number of entries 


in the exhibition. Not all those who try 


achieve the mastery of Bates’ exciting com- 
positions, or the jewel-like glow of Dre- 
rup’s, or the decorative effects of Winter, 
but there is much fine and even excellent 
work coming from younger craftsmen. In 
a subdued color-scheme, enlivened by the 
novelty of raised glass blobs, Emily Horo- 
witz presents a well-balanced panel, “Noe- 
turne,” while Ernest Cabat uses a similar 
process in richly detailed glowing com- 
positions. Pushing further along this line, 
the artist arrives at assemblages of bits of 
glass, metal mesh and wire, fused with en- 
amel, a peripheral enamel technique and 
very new, here confusingly labeled “en- 
crusted.” In their free and abstract treat- 
ment of forms and color they are the very 
antipodes of some carefully delineated and 
rather sentimentally anecdotal 
sitions in the exhibition. 

With this multitude of more or less 
proved effects in his hand, the craftsman 
embarks on exciting journeys to the outer 
limits of the technique even where size and 
destination of the enamel pieces are con- 
cerned, gaining new experience and fresh 
results from new tasks. Perhaps the most 
important development is the entrance of 
enamel into the architectural field, be it as 
a substantial and integral part of an in- 
terior, lending it brilliance and color—as 
the free-floating pallion-decorated shapes 
assembled on Earl B. Pardon’s commis- 
sioned wall panel—or even in panels des- 
tined for the exterior of buildings. The 
prospects of these new dimensions have 
inspired a number of craftsmen to bold 


com po- 


compositions, in many cases following the 
contemporary developments in painting. 
The bright colors and sharp outlines of 
one of Vivian Sauber Koos’ panels are 
Matisse and 
the 


in their essence close to 
Stuart Davis, while in another set 
calligraphic black-and-white effects _add 
up to a fluid abstract composition, The 
freely dribbled paint on canvases of re- 
cent fame has its counterpart in the 
enamel applied with equal largess to the 
plaques of, among others, John Puskas, 
symptomatically entitled “Force of Crea- 
tion,” “Impulse” and “Madhouse.” Equal- 
ly abstract, but more convincing in their 
restraint are the screens and panels of 
Paul Hultberg, where the rich black, white 
and rusty red colors are interwoven on 
and with the heavily oxidized metal. 

The wide range of the work presented 
by these American craftsmen stands as 
the most emphatic answer to the questions 
introducing reflections: old tech- 
niques, explored, and 
through centuries, are but virgin matter 
in the hands of the creative craftsman, 
capable of exciting his imagination and 
artistic skill, and responsive to ever-chang- 
ing esthetic and practical needs. 
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Watts Towers 


by JULES LANGSNER 


Interior side of surrounding wall. 


“A MAN has to be good good or bad bad 
to be remembered,” an Italian tile 
setter by the name of Simon Rodia once 
told this writer. The lone builder of three 
astonishing steel and concrete towers 
soaring above the industrial section of 
Watts on the outskirts of Los Angeles, 
Simon, or Sam, as he prefers to be called, 
stands an excellent chance of being re- 
membered. 

The towers, as fanciful as an Arabian 
Night’s tale, stand 104, 100, and 80 feet 
high within a narrow triangular enclosure. 
At first glance, from a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, the coiling, open-frame 
towers, rising to delicate pinnacles, sug- 
gest the golden stupas of Siam. As one 
approaches closer, the spider-web inter- 
lacements with which Simon Rodia con- 
structed this fantasy in steel and concrete 
are discernible. 

Arriving at the site, particularly on a 
sunny day, the towers shimmer with irides- 
cent color. Encrusted in the cement are 
thousands upon thousands of fragmented 
bottles, broken dishes, bits and pieces of 
luminous objects, combining to produce 
an effect of oriental splendor. On enter- 
ing the enclosure, one discovers a series of 
loggias, fountain-like structures, mean- 
dering pathways, free-standing sculptural 
forms, and imbedded in the surface, 
wherever one turns, improvised designs, 
endlessly varied, composed of the refuse 
of a civilization. 

Nothing too commonplace, too mun- 
dane, too graceless for Simon Rodia. 
Here are incised patterns made with jelly 
molds, sea shells, kitchen utensils, tools, 
machinery, corncobs, odds and ends of 
every conceivable kind. A tour de force 
of ready-mades to gladden the heart of 
Marcel Duchamp. Indeed, the Watts Tow- 
ers constitute a remarkable instance of 
Surreal folk art, their closest equivalent 
the Dream Palace built of colored stones 
by the French postman, Ferdinand Cheval. 

Both Cheval and Simon Rodia were men 
of humble origins, without sophistication 
in the arts, without historic models to in- 
hibit the play of their imaginative fancies. 
Both were obsessed with the need to 
create visible monuments to survive their 
mortal selves. In talking with me Simon 
Rodia expressed the longing to be remem- 
bered. He spoke admiringly of the heroes 
he read about in his 1911 edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: Alexander the 


Jules Langsner, well-known Los Angeles art 
critic, is correspondent for many art publica- 
tions. This article is reprinted from arts & 
ARCHITECTURE. 
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Simon Rodia’s towers loom (below) from a flat area in southeast Los Angeles called Watts, 
neighborhood populated by Negro and Mexican families. A construction of steel reinforcing rods 
with wire mesh covered with imbedded cement in a maze of forms, the three main towers soar 
to a height of more than 100 feet. Surrounding them is a magic garden of smaller towers, 
inverted cones, fountains, pavilions, spires, arches, mounds, labyrinths, love seats, gates, bird 
baths—enclosed by ornate, encrusted concrete walls which run around the triangular lot. Every 
inch is covered with multi-colored mosaic, glittering with an imbedment of broken tiles, dishes, 
mirrors, bottles, sea shells, incised decorations, impressions of tools, hands, corncobs. In this 
amazing park of fantasy and color, built by a single man who “wanted to do something big,” 
children of the neighborhood come to play and visitors from all over the world come to marvel. 
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Great, Julius Caesar, Joan of Arc, Ame- 
rigo Vespucci and Buffalo Bill. After 
completing his Dream Palace, Ferdinand 
Cheval spent eight years building a fan- 
tastic tomb for his burial. 

Curiously, both Cheval and Rodia spent 
33 years of unremitting labor on the con- 
struction of their masterworks. Cheval 
gathered his colored stones on his daily 
rounds, carrying them in his post bag. 
Rodia, gunny sack in hand, roamed the 


neighboring junk yards or went by trolley 
to the beach to gather sea shells. Both 
were inspirited and sustained by a vision, 
a vision to which they devoted their lives 
and which made them, in the eyes of their 
neighbors, the butt of ridicule. Simon 
Rodia once remarked, “Some of the people 
think I was crazy and some people said 
I was going to do something.” 

Singlehanded, without assistance of 
any kind, without consultation, Simon 
Rodia proceeded “to do something.” With- 
out consultation—that turned out to be the 
fly-in-the-ointment. The Towers do not 
conform to the building regulations of the 
city of Los Angeles. Along about 1948 
the Towers came to the attention of the 
inspectors of the Building and Safety De- 
partment of the city. Clearly these were 
not buildings, nevertheless the inspectors 
were impelled to regulate them. 

By 1948 the three Towers were essential- 
ly completed, construction having started 
in 1921. Simon Rodia blithely ignored the 
inspectors on their visits, waving them 
aside as he swung aloft, bucket in hand. 
climbing the Towers with the agility of a 
jungle cat. Riled by this sanguine disre- 
gard of their authority, the officials bided 
their time, inspecting the Towers with spy- 
glasses to determine their “safety” at the 
higher reaches. 

In 1959 condemnation proceedings were 
initiated. The Towers were declared a 
menace to life and limb. By this time 
Simon Rodia had disappeared from the 
scene. Having finished his work, he put a 
lock on the gate and left to visit relatives. 
Now a resident of Martinez, California, in 
his 80th year, he refuses to participate in 
the battle to preserve his work. He has 
always shied away from public appear- 
ances, on one occasion fleeing a television 
studio as he was about to go on the air. 

The Towers have come into the posses- 


Simon Rodia proudly incised in the wet cement his initials, SR, as a decorative motif, the year during which he was working on that section, along with 
negative impressions of any object that struck his fancy such as hammers and horseshoes, as in wall shown at left. At various times, he also incorpo- 
rated the inscription Nuestro Pueblo, in homage to his Spanish-speaking neighborhood where he labored for over 30 years, beginning in 1921, to ac- 
complish with his life a heroic deed of fact and imaginative power. The neighborhood children, whose colorful fun park it is, still remember him. 
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sion of two youthful admirers hopeful of 
preserving them as masterworks of folk 
art. The condemnation action has been 
directed against the present owners, who 
are supported by a community-wide com- 
mittee of artists, critics, museum directors 
and art lovers. Protracted hearings have 
been held. Under cross-examination it was 
discovered none of the city inspectors had 
training as metallurgists and their back- 
ground in structural engineering was 
negligible at best. The substance of their 
evidence was based on conjecture rather 
than precise structural analysis—steel re- 
inforcement was rusted here, cement was 
cracked some place else—never mind the 
fact the Towers have survived earthquakes 
and wind storms of hurricane velocity. 

At this writing, the future of the Tow- 
ers is uncertain. Both the city and the 
owners have agreed to submit the struc- 
tures to independent testing by scientists 
and engineers. Cables from a hydraulic 
cylinder are to be attached to some 60 
members and submitted to a maximum 
pull of 10,000 pounds, equivalent to 15 
pounds per square foot. Stress curves 
are to be plotted as the pull is increased, 
the maximum pull to last five minutes. If 
the Towers survive, they presumably are 
to be allowed to stand. 

This may appear to be an equitable 
solution, but in the view of the writer a 
dangerous precedent has been set. The 
Towers are works of art. No consideration 
was given by the city to the thought of 
preserving an artistic heritage. Instead of 
the city concerning itself with how to 
maintain the Towers, the officials have 
directed their efforts toward their destruc- 
tion. An esthetie creation, by its very na- 
ture, is not likely to conform to the regu- 
lations of a building code designed for 
habitations. But the Towers are not 
habitable and the only weight they sup- 
port is their own diminishing skeleton as 
they rise to the sky. Whatever the out- 
come of the tests, it is to be hoped the 
present owners will insist on the preserva- 
tion of the Towers, by court action if 
necessary. Meanwhile it is incumbent on 
the city of Los Angeles to initiate meas- 
ures to maintain its artistic treasures for 
future generations, and put an end to 
vandalism by bureaucracy. 
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More than 72,000 sea shells as well as rocks of 
all colors and textures, broken tiles and plates, 
Seven Up and CocaCola bottles, scavenged 
jrom the neighboring city dump cover walls, 
buttresses, and all structures. 
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Wool and linen wall hanging, “Landscape,” by Mary Balzer Buskirk. 


White silk drapery fabric by prize winner Jean Williams. 


CONTEMPORARY WEAVING October /1-November 8 
This year the University of Nebraska Art Galleries’ (Lincoln) biennial 
exhibition, Contemporary Hand Weaving III, became a national 
review of the field for the first time. Judges were Anna Kang 
Burgess, weaver, and Thomas S. Tibbs, director of New York’s 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 

Co-sponsored by the Art Galleries and the Lincoln Weavers Guild, 
the exhibition, while not as large as the showing in 1957, has gained 
immeasurably in the overall consistency and quality of the material 
selected for showing. Relieved by the judges of the usual clutter of 
place mats and miscellaneous objects, the exhibition made a stronger 
impression with the increased number of yardages, wall hangings and 
rugs. 

The show's top honor was awarded to a wall hanging by Alice 
Kagawa Parrott of Santa Fe (N.M.). The hanging, of modest size, is 
distinguished by its dark palette of browns and grays and a subtle 
patterning of shades composed in horizontal bands moving in contrast 
to the hanging’s vertical format. 

Remaining cash awards were made to the outstanding entry in 
each of four categories: drapery and upholstery textiles: Jean 
Williams, Kaneohe (Hawaii), for a white silk drapery fabric; cloth- 
ing textiles: Marian Powell, Perry (lowa), for a silk, cotton and 
metallic dress yardage; decorative and utilitarian textiles: Mary Balzer 
Buskirk, Mountain Lake (Minn.), for a wool and linen wall hanging 
entitled “Landscape”; experimental weaving: Hilma Berglund, St. 
Paul (Minn.), for a linen and cotton drapery panel which was cited 
as unusual in that it brings to the surface sections of the warp with- 
out their being structurally involved in the weaving. 

Five honorable mention awards were made irrespective of category 
to: Pamela Stearns, Yellow Springs (Ohio); LaVonne Schrieber, 
Caldwell (Idaho); Alice Kagawa Parrott, Santa Fe (N.M.): Laura 
Wieman, Carbondale (Ill); Jane Aistrope, Birmingham (Mich.). 

Following the exhibition’s showing in Lincoln, a selection of pieces 
will tour the country. 


KILN CLUB ANNUAL dugust 2]-September 25 
As is to be expected in a show containing 372 pieces of ceramic 


sculpture and pottery from local, national and international potters, 


the quality of the work in the International Exhibition of Ceramic 


Art at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., ranged from 
the insignificant and amateurish to pieces of high technical skill and 
originality. For the first time, local potters competed with national 
craftsmen and were highly successful—winning half of the prizes. 

Ralph Fast won two awards with his hexagon wax resist cookie 
jar, delicateiy glazed and decorated with calligraphy. Laura Papenoe’s 
tiles were inventive and colorfu! with an amusing Klee-like quality. 
The set of “Three Hanging Pots” by Maxine Shanklin, the elegantly 
glazed terracotta decanter and cups by Katherine and Burton Wilson, 
the speckled white decorated vase by Penny Dhaemer, the guinea hen 
by M. E. Goslee and the sculptured “Cellist” by Albert Jacobson 
were just a few of the well executed, creative pieces exhibited. On 
the other hand, there were entries that would have been better off left 
in the workshop, never to meet the public eye. Bob Arneson’s “Nu- 
cleus Branch Vase” reminded one of nothing more than a fungus 
growth, and “Group” by Hal Fromhold left one with the impression 
of bird droppings. 

The International Section was uneven. It was a shame that some 
of the embassies made little or no effort to give us an idea of what 
their best potters are producing today. An unknowing visitor might 
be left with the notion that the two bowls by Bernard Leach repre- 
sented contemporary British ceramics. All one saw of France's pottery 
were three minor pieces by Francoise Coustere. The Union of South 
Africa was the strongest exhibitor with a large and excellent selection 
of bowls, vases and sculptures, 

Of the number of prize winners, many of them were surprising 
selections. Several were awkward in shape and banal in conception. 
However, one must keep in mind the basis of selection as stated bv 
John Butler, one of the judges. “To a degree, however, excellence in 
one aspect should be permitted to compensate for its lack in the 
other. Thus, if a work is lacking in originality of form, the juror 
should insist on impeccable execution. Conversely, if the technique 
is merely mediocre he has the right, even the obligation, to look for 
excellence in concept.” What has happened to the insistence on ex- 
cellence of both form and craftsmanship as a standard for admission 
to an exhibition? Had both these judgements been applied to the 
pieces chosen for the show, there certainly would have been fewer 
ceramics to display and at the same time there would have been a 
more effective and more interesting exhibition for the spectator. 

—GCLORIA 8. FINN 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO by yosHiko UCHIDA 

The show of the Mills College Ceramic Guild, September 27- 
October 25, was the first extensive exhibit of competent potters to 
emerge from the welter of outdoor summer shows and was as refresh- 
ing and welcome as the first clear smogless days of October. One of 
the brightest newcomers to the Guild is Robert Arneson, whose bold, 
sculptural vases and bottles seemed to dominate the entire gallery at 
Mills. Arneson is surely a potter to watch. Edith Dart, also a new 
name to the group, had, among others, two handsome pitted blue-gray 
bottles, and Alan Meisel’s work revealed skill and imagination of 
form. The MCCG, with its core of skilled established potters and 
now these talented newcomers, is setting the pace for Bay Area 
ceramics. An unexpected and thoroughly delightful touch to the 
exhibit were a Picasso plate and jug and three pieces by Hamada. 

This year, for the first time, the San Francisco Art Commission 
screened all entries to its annual Arts Festival in an attempt to raise 
the calibre of work shown. The result was a better show, on the 
whole, than past efforts, but still many skilled local craftsmen did 
not participate. The Festival—San Francisco's 13th -was held Sep- 
tember 24-28 in the Civic Center area, an’! was clearly dominated by 
crafts. Potters made an especially good showing with both the Mills 
College Ceramic Guild and the Association of San Francisco Potters 
providing good group exhibits and at least a dozen individual! potters 
showing at booths of their own. The Meta! Arts Guild had, as usual, 
a good looking exhibit, and several individual jewelers displayed 
competent work. Merry Renk’s work, though not new, was outstand- 
ing. Weaving and mosaics were sparse, and woodwork practically nil. 
Judging the crafts were Antonio Prieto (Mills College), Graeme 
Keith (de Young Museum) and Alan Meisel (Univ. of Calif.), who 
awarded the following prizes: ceramics: Robert Arneson, Harold 
Myers and Rex Mason: weaving: Ida Grae; jewelry: Robert Dhae 
mers; mosaics: Mary Lindheim. 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, in conjunction with Pacific 
Festival Week, September 18-27, showed a small but attractive dis- 
play of Japan-influenced pottery by J. B. Blunk and Irene Hamel. 
Blunk’s unglazed Bizen-like sculptural forms were rough, almost crude 
statements, while Irene Hamel’s bow!s and covered jars were more 
traditional and subdued in form and feeling. The pottery was the 
core of an exhibit which seemed only a token acknowledgment of 
the festivities conjured up by the city. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Wanderings during the summer brought to light another coopera- 
tive craft shop and gallery, The Gallery House, located in the 
Ladera Shopping Center, Menlo Park. An attractive retail outlet, 
Gallery House is now almost a year old and in its third and probably 
permanent location. It has succeeded to the extent that it was recently 
able to hire a full-time manager to relieve membership staffing, and 
60 artists and craftsmen are now participating, with some 90 non- 
exhibiting members lending their financial support. New work is 
juried by a committee of five every month. 

The Decorative Arts Department of the University of California, 
Berkeley, is currently feeling jubilant to have secured Peter Voulkos 
to teach a course in ceramic design. Heretofore, ceramics has been 
somewhat of a lost cause at the University, and it is encouraging to 
see them taking steps in the right direction at last. 


LETTER FROM SEATTLE by TED BRONSTEIN 

The combined annual meetings in Spokane of the American Institute 
of Architects (Northwest Region) and the Washington Arts and 
Crafts Association, October 8-11, encouraged prospects for increased 
use of the arts in architecture. This first organized venture by Wash- 
ington artisans to sell architects on including the arts and crafts in 
their plans, not their afterthoughts, was ably supported by designer 
Charles Eames and Gervais Reed, director of the University of Wash 
ington’s Henry Gallery, who spoke at the conclave. Spencer Moseley 
offered architects and communities the consultation services of the 
600-member WACA., 

The religious motif so prominent in the British Artist-Craftsmen 
exhibit at the Seattle Art Museum, October 8-25, (being circulated 
throughout the country by the Smithsonian Institution) caused much 
comment by local craft groups, who were especially impressed with 
the tapestry and stained glass contributions. A traveling exhibition of 
this stature is of great value in “the provinces,” as it serves as both 
a standard of comparison and as a spur to confidence. 

Sales from this summer's Pacifie Northwest Arts and Craft« 
Fair at the Bellevue (Wash.) Shopping Square totaled $8500 to an 
estimated 50,000 visitors, a sharp contrast to the $800 figure of the 
first annual fair 12 years ago. Top awards: John Fassbinder, for a 
stoneware vase; Kathleen Reuter, for a woven upholstery fabric: 
Patricia Griffin, for a silver and ivory necklace; Norman Warsinski., 
for a lantern; and Evert Sodergren, for a pedestal table. 

Robert Sperry’s successful show at Keeg’s, September 4-26, gave 
fresh evidence of his varied talents as a potter. The 175 pieces in 
the show (70 sold for a total of $1161) were all oxidized ironware, 
and included both traditional forms as well as many large sculptural 
pieces. A native of Saskatchewan Plains, Sperry is assistant professor 
at the University of Washington Art School. 

Louise Gilbert's Little Gallery at Frederick & Nelson's department 
store featured jewelry by Tish and David Tompkins and pottery 
by Ivarose Bovingdon during the month of October . . . Virginia 
Weisel and Aurilla Doerner of The Kiln have their hands full this 
fall trying to keep up with 24 students and 2 number of large orders 
for Frederick & Nelson's gift department and decor shop. 


CLARIBEL MC DANIEL October 11-25 

A variety of motifs, from purely geometric forms to pictorial scenes, 
were employed in Claribel McDaniel’s one-man show of 40 tapestries 
at the museum of Southern Illinois University in Carbondale (TIL). 
Also shown were several types of experimental wall hangings and 
flossa rugs. 

The colors in her tapestries ranged from vivid reds, oranges and 
yellows to muted earth tones of subtle contrast. Blacks, grays and whites 
made up another group. Medieval color qualities were achieved in 
one series by combining olive-greens with turquoise and bright blues 
and adding touches of mustard yellows and dark gold. 

Her most recent works were inspired by observations of fractured 
light. An outstanding one of this type, “Reflections,” was done against 
a background of dark and light shades of moss greens in large map- 
shaped areas, over which played scattered half-inch squares of solid 
colors of olive green, brown, gold, bright blues and greens, white, 
gray and black. The effect is that of light moving and breaking over 
a surface. LYSBETH WALLACE 


KANG, LAIRD, WRIGHT September 20-October 18 

Fabrics by Anna Kang, ceramics by Ruth Laird and jewelry by Don 
Wright were shown at the Art Gallery of Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, N.M., in an exhibition titled “Dimensions "59—Three Young 
American Artists.” 


40 «CRAFT HORIZONS) §=November-December 1959 


Cast pendant with pearl 
by Donald Wright. 


Anna Kang, a veteran museum exhibitor, presented several exotic 
batiks and tie-dyes together with a deep-piled lushly green, blue and 
violet rug, a goat hair screen and several other pieces. 

Ruth Laird was represented by 22 items in the exhibit, mostly in 
light earth tones. Her forms were derived both from Biblical inspira- 
tion and from plant, bird, vegetable and animal forms. For the most 
part, her pots were bulbous with one or more tall, slender stems 
which widen and are spliced or holed at the top. 

A fascinating variety of form—thorny, molten, coral-like and 
trussed—marked the jewelry by Don Wright, which included many 
intricately designed large cast silver rings, pins and pendants, some 
in combination with pearls or machine-cogs. Wright also had 11 
wooden pieces on view, including large bowls and driftwood inspired 
servers, and two works in pewter. —RAY DREW 


CHOY MEMORIAL September 13-October 3 

Ceramics and weavings by Katherine Choy were assembled by the 
Orleans Gallery for a memorial exhibit honoring one of its first 
artist-members. The New Orleans (La.) gallery was able to collect 
22 ceramics for the exhibit, two of which were exhibited in the 
American Pavilion of the Brussels World's Fair in 1958. Also shown 
was a photograph of a wall mural executed in tile for the entrance 
of a New Orleans office building. Katherine Choy headed the New- 
comb ceramic department of Tulane University for several years and 
started the Clay Art Center in Port Chester, New York, before her 
untimely death in the spring of 1958. 


JEANNE REYNAL October 6-24 

Seven large mosaic murals, one covering the length of an entire wall 
of Betty Parsons’ Gallery (N.Y.C.), poetically demonstrated artist 
Jeanne Reynal’s thesis that “the medium of mosaic, rather than being 
painting with stones or sculpture, is an art whose essential quality is 
texture and luminosity.” Especially effective were the large panels of 
glittering blue tesserae on blue cement (“Reincarnation Lullabies”) 
and two panels of flashing black and crystal on gray (“Homage to 
Abel and Baber”). —H.H. 


KURT LEWY October 5-24 

Twenty-four enamels on copper and silver were included in the U.S. 
debut of this German-born artist at the Meltzer Gallery (N.Y.C.). 
Born in 1898, Lewy now lives in Belgium. Composed of abstractly 
shaped enamels mounted on black iron plates, the lyrical works evoke 
a quiet, autumnal feeling with colors ranging from violet and smoky 
browns to salmon and ruby. All of his enamels are abstract—most of 
them small in size and geometric in composition. 
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Handwoven Mexican rug, 6’ x 10°, designed by Edwin Scheier. 


EDWIN SCHEIER September 14-October 5 

Rugs woven in Mexico last year by four Indian craftsmen under the 
supervision of Edwin Scheier were displayed in the Lamont Art 
Gallery of The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 

Eleven of the rugs were in black and white—blue-blacks or warm 
blacks and creamy off-whites—while four were in rich, warm colors. 
Sizes varied, with the largest being six feet by 10 feet. and the 
smallest, three by seven. Also included in the exhibition were seven 
of Scheier’s large ceramic bowls and six pieces of his ceramic 
sculpture. 


THE GRIMMS September 11-October 3 

“Recent Work in Clay” by Jere Grimm and Raymond Grimm at the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland (Ore.), revealed two equally fine 
ceramic artists, husband and wife, each working independenily of 
the other. Raymond Grimm, on the faculty of Portland State College, 
has been previously represented in Portland by one-man shows, while 
his wife has exhibited with groups. 


Vetallic and turquoise glazed stoneware by Raymond Grimm. 


CRAFTSMEN OF SAN DIEGO November 7-December 2 
“Transformation of Materials” is the theme of the Allied Craftsmen’s 
fall exhibition at the La Jolla Art Center. The design and installation 
of the exhibit has been done, as is this group's custom, by the crafts- 
men themselves, with the intention of involving the gallery visitor in 
such a way that a critical awareness of the relationship of one cralt 
to another is realized and the transformation of the raw material to 
the finished product intimately felt and appreciated. 

The Allied Craftsmen have invited members of the Designer- 
Craftsmen of California (San Francisco Bay Area) to join them in 
this exhibit which features ceramics, jewelry, wood, enamels, mosaics, 
fabrics, weaving, mobiles, stitchery and plastics. The inclusion of work 
by members of this northern California group gives Art Center 
visitors an opportunity to see and purchase work by such nationally 
famous Bay Area craftsmen as Marguerite Wildenhain, Trude Guer- 
monprez, Bob Stocksdale, Margaret DePatta, Freda Koblick, June 
Schwarez and Rex Mason. 

Exhibiting with the Allied Craftsmen for the first time are Ruth 
and Svetozar Radakovich, jewelers, who recently moved to southern 
California. Other members of the Allied Craftsmen who have received 
national recognition for their work include Ellamarie and Jackson 
Woolley, enamelists, Eve Gulick, weaver, Barney Reid, enamelist, and 
Martha Longenecker, potter. JAMES GIBBS 


Hanging, “Circa 1928,” by Jane 
Chapman of Allied Craftsmen of 
San Diego. 


YORK STATE FAIR August 20-22 

The Sixth Annual York State Craftsmen’s Fair at Ithaca (N.Y.) 
offered an outstanding display of the work of New York State's lead- 
ing craftsmen. 

Each year the organization honors one of its members as_ the 
featured craftsman, giving him a one-man display. Robert Turner, 
potter from Alfred Station, was the 1959 featured craftsman, and 
his display of more than 60 pots was a highlight of the fair, both 
esthetically and from the point of sales. 

The jury, composed of Margaret Carnahan, Lawrence Copeland, 
Just Lunning and James Secrest, selected 15 craftsmen for Court of 
Honor awards for outstanding creativity and design. These blue ribbon 
winners were: jewelry: Frances Boothby, Toni Catanzaro, Ronald 
Pearson; ceramics: Hobart Cowles, John Loree, Charlotte Malten, 
John Tuska; wood: Alfred Vincent, Edgar Young; bookbinding: 
Marianne von Dobeneck; weaving: Doris Clement, Luella Williams, 
Janet Erickson, Zelda Strecker and Judith Bryden. 

An unusually large selection of quality work in all media marked 
this year’s fair. Many new craftsmen were represented, as well as the 
“regulars” for whose work customers return each year. In addition 
to the excitingly displayed sales area, a full program of films, lectures 
and demonstrations of craftsmen at work lured visitors in spite of 
the extreme heat. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Stoneware bowls by Robert Turner, featured cra/tsman, York State Fair. 


Perhaps the most exciting new feature was the Liturgical Arts 
Room, planned and executed by Dorothy Byer. Here, in a college 
classroom almost magically transformed into a quiet gallery by 
imaginative staging, were shown recent liturgical objects by YSC 
members. Many of these were commissioned pieces borrowed for the 
occasion, and in the case of architectural installations photographs 
were used. JEAN DELIUS 


CRAFTS AND ARCHITECTURE September 23-October 28 

Recognizing the increasing concern of architect« with the crafts as 
an adjunct of architecture, the Southern California Designer-Crafts 
men sponsored an exhibition at the Pasadena Art Museum with the 
theme “Crafts Related to Architecture.” Suggested by architects of 
the area as a means of presenting new and unusual ways of utilizing 
crafts architecturally and of reviewing present usage, the exhibition 
represented 31 craftsmen whose work could be adapted either for 
interior or exterior structural or ornamental use and for garden or 
terrace. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, a special panel discussion was 
held with Bernard Rosenthal as moderator and a panel composed of 
Garrett Eckbo, Gregory Ain, Margaret Montgomery, John Entenza, 
Sidney Eisenshtat and Robert Alexander. 

The jury was composed of James Elliott, assistant curator of the 
Los Angeles County Museum; Charles Krakta, designer; Jackson 
Woolley, enamelist; Maleolm Leland, sculptor and Thomas Ferreira, 
potter. 


CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY September 13-October 25 

Twenty-one craftsmen were represented at the exhibition of con- 
temporary jewelry held in the Chapman Memorial Library Gallery 
of Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee (Wisc.). Craftsmen in 
cluded: Irena Brynner (N.Y.), Betty Cooke (Md.), Margaret de 
Patta (Calif.), Robert Dhaemers (Calif.), Phillip Fike (Mich.). 
Ronald Hickman (Kan.), Adda Husted-Anderson (N.Y.), Robert 
J. King (Mass.), Mary Kretsinger (Kan.), Frederick Lauritzen (Ill), 
Stanley Lechtzin (Mich.), Harold Milbrath (Wisc.), Ronald Pearson 
(N.Y.), Arthur Pulos (N.Y.), E. Dane Purdo (Wisc.), Florence Res- 
nikoff (Calif.), Christian Schmidt (Minn.), Richard Thiel (lowa), 
Arthur Vierthaler (Wisc.), Bob Winston (Calif.), Donald Wright 
(Utah). 


CALIFORNIA FAIR September 2-13 

A total of $2,985 was awarded to winners in the crafts competition 
at the California State Fair and Exposition in which some 358 objects 
were on display during the exposition’s 12-day run. 

Works for the exhibition were chosen from among a total of 1,547 
entries, and prizes were awarded to the following : ceramics: Bob 
Arneson, Raul Coronel, Bernard Kester, Ruth Rippon, F. C. Ball, 
Charles and Dextra Frankel, Hal Fromhold, Richard Steltzner, Wayne 
Taylor; metal work: Ray Hein, Harry Osaki; jewelry: Margery 
Anneberg, J. Arnold Frew, Imogene Beiling, Peter Macchiarini; hand 
blocked textiles: E. M. Carson, Gery Knodel, Adrienne Kraut, Anna 
Ballarian, Tese McCarthy; hand-woven textiles: Helen Beecher, Russ 
Brown, Dorris Youngstrom, Lee Kavaljian, Dorothy Piercy, Agnes 
Whitson. 
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DANISH DESIGNERS September 9-30 

A tastefully installed exhibition of “Contemporary Danish Design” 
opened at the National Housing Center in Washington, D.C., and is 
being circulated to museums and art institutions by the American 
Federation of Arts. Having made their reputation as outstanding 
designers and craftsmen of furniture and silver, the Danish artisans 
now seek to establish themselves as important designers and weavers 
of contemporary fabrics. Almost 100 textiles were exhibited, the 
largest selection of machine-made, handwoven, hand-blocked and 
hand-painted Danish fabrics ever shown in the U.S. They have been 
created by craftsmen, designers, painters and architects, and the result 
is a pleasant, if not startlingly original group of materials. 

Technically they are excellent;s+many of the manufactured fabrics 
appear to be hand made. The usual solid lengths (loosely woven for 
cold climate curtain material), plaids, stripes and geometric patterns 
abound. Some of the cottons, such as Ruth Hull's exploding lights, 
evocative of a Loren Maclver oil, have a definite painterly quality. 
Colors range from Agnete Gjodvad's lovely beige and white “Harle- 
kin,” which gives the effect of floating clouds, to the bright orange, 
blacks and yellows in Tusta Wefring’s painted cotton tapestry. Lise 
Plum is one of the most inventive of the designers. Her open weave 
black flax curtain (effective for a room divider) is gossamer, and 
“Cinerama,” a purple and green hand made cotton, is intricately 
woven in a honeycomb pattern. 

The sampling of manufactured carpets shows flat, hard surfaces and 
abstract, geometrical designs. The softer textured rya rugs are livelier 
but again one has the feeling that these are familiar designs. Among 
the eye catching rugs and tapestries is Lis Ahlmann’s hand knotted 
circle patterned rug in varying shades of blue. Franka Rasmussen 
shows two wall hangings: “Air of Birds,” in the haute lisse technique, 
and “Birds,” a rya tapestry reminiscent of a Pereira painting. The 
furniture by such well known men as Finn Juh! and Hans Wegner is 
of typical contemporary Danish design and appears to be no more 
than an accessory to the fabrics. The woods, predominantly teak and 
oak, lack variety of color and surface texture. The general effect of 
the exhibition indicates that the designers are searching for a new 
direction and mode of expression, but that they are still enmeshed in 
what is now almost traditional contemporary Scandinavian design. 

LORIA FINN 


Leather weaving by Loraine Kessenich from Wisconsin State Fair. 


WISCONSIN FAIR August 2/30 

The Ninth Craftsmen’s Fair, a part of the Wisconsin State Fair 
Festival of the Arts, showed 362 pieces by craftsmen in all media. 
Prizes were awarded to the following: Betsy Brown. weaving; Edward 
Higgins, ceramics; Helen Johnson, batik; Josephine LeMieux, weav- 
ing; Ernie Mahlke, metal; Richard Schneider, ceramics: Richard 
Schwanke, jewelry; and Mary Jean Stoddard, block printing. 

While judge Robert Sailors, Belmont (Mich.), found the jewelry 
“in most cases excellently designed.” he felt the show did not have 
the exciting entries hoped for. In the weaving division, he showed 
most interest in a poplar twig wall hanging and he found upholstery 
using leather, right and wrong side, “a real joy.” particularly because 
of the different fiber used. Overall, however, he suggested that the 
professional group take a good look at the non-professional work 
“which has a certain freshness that the professionals seem to have 
lost somewhere along the way.” 


EAST COAST CRAFTSMEN October 17-November 4 

The first ceramic exhibition of the recently formed Argilartists group, 
composed of leading young ceramists on the East Coast, was presented 
at the Nonagon Gallery (N.Y.C.). Planning to maintain a continuous 
series of exhibitions at this gallery, the group was well represented at 
their first showing with works by Arthur Floyd, Fong Chow, Jeff 
Schlanger, Stan Rosen, Hui Ka Kwong, Dean Mullavey, Mavros, 
Minnie Negoro, Marilyn Fox, Henry Okamoto, Didier Journeaux, 
James Crumrine, Sue Lebowitz and Miles Lebhart. 
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A collection of carved wild fowl decoys assembled by the Stony Point 
Folk Art Gallery (Stony Point, N. Y.) were shown at the Willard 
Gallery, N.Y.C., October 3-31. The exhibition included 27 carved 
ducks, geese, shore birds and wild fowl. The decoys were surrounded 
by other weathered examples of American jolk arts: a cathead from 
a whaling ship, a carousel pig from Vermont, carved angels from Lan- 
caster County (Pa.), several weather vanes and an Indian whirligig. 


“Essence of the Search,” mosaic panel by prize winner Gerald Mast. 


RELIGIOUS CRAFTS October 15-26 

More than 300 entries were received for the National Exhibition of 
Contemporary Religious Art at Holy Name Parish in Birmingham 
(Mich.). Included in the show were mosaics, ceramics, glass, metal 
work and textiles. A three-man jury consisting of William Woolfen- 
den, curator of the Detroit Institute of Art, Zoltan Sepeshy of Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, and the Most Reverend Alexander Zaleski, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit, awarded five prizes totaling $1,300. 
Among them, the first prize for a mosaic was presented to Gerald 
Mast of Grand Rapids and the first prize in textiles went to Ruth 
Ingvarson of Highland Park (Mich.). 


GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY \Vovember 3-17 

The most recent works of many nationally known New York ceramists 
were exhibited at Greenwich House Pottery, New York City. G. F. 
Holmquist, president of New York’s Bonniers, Karen Karnes, 
potter of Stony Point, New York, and Glidden Park, ceramic _de- 
signer, juried the pieces. “Decorate With Pottery” was the theme of 
the exhibit and pieces chosen emphasized the decorative and fune- 
tional value of contemporary ceramics and included one-of-a-kind 
flower bowls, tall vases, jars, plates, coffee mugs, sugar-and-creamers, 
hors d’oeuvre servers, the fine examples of hand-crafted pottery in a 
variety of new glazes and textures in both stoneware and earthenware. 
Greenwich House Potters represented were: Margaret Israel, Stanley 
Rosen, James Crumrine, Mary Trow Hobbs, Elaine Bohm, Alice Foss, 
Elinor Franklin and Frances Simches. 
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by MARISKA KARASZ 


by meriske koras® 
The foremost needle- 
woman of our time pre- » e 
sents a new kind of em- adv 
broidery that is_ richly and more stitches 
creative and in keeping ' -fewer 
with the tempo of today's 
life. 


Mariska Karasz, whose own work is abstract, spontaneous, and exciting 
in texture and color, believes that this age-old craft can go beyond the 
functional and into the realm of beauty as did primitive art. Step-by- 
step diagrams introducing a new vocabulary of needlework are com- 
bined with informal yet informative text and beautiful full-page 
photographs of the author's unique art. This outstanding volume, which 
has been awarded an Institute of Graphic Arts prize, will be an in- 
valuable addition to every craft and art book shelf. 

128 pages, Illustrated with diagrams and photographs, $7.50 


Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving 


by STANISLAW W. ZIELINSKI 


Profusely illustrated and alphabetically 
arranged, this brand-new book is both 
an authoritative reference work on 
hand-weaving terminology and a 
treasury of information about the craft. 
Included are complete facts on weav- 
ing operations, materials, tools, pat- 
terns and fabrics. “Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving” is completely cross- 
referenced and classified. It is the only 
comprehensive guide in English to the 
large and growing literature of a craft 
that has gained a multitude of new 
enthusiasts in recent years. 

190 pages, Illustrated, $8.50 
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SMELTING & co 
1710 Jackson St. ye coy 5 
NEW CATALOG eset ON 


the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


Nilus 
Leclerc 


inc 


L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 


Ask for free 


catalogue. 


CENTRIFUGAL CASTING SUPPLIES 


Small CASTING MACHINE—$37.50 
Sheet WAX $2.00 box — Carving WAX $2.00 box 
Assorted Wax Wires —large box $5.60 box 
Sprve Formers — Investment — Crucibles —and other 
casting supplies are listed in our catalog 
Jewelry POLISHING MOTOR, 1/15 h.p.—$23.00 
Sterling SILVER SHEET, WIRE, FINDINGS 
Sterling CHAINS, 18” with clasp—45¢ ea.* and up 
Hand Engraving Tools — Stamp Engraving Tools 
and other jewelers tools 
Gem Cutting Equipment and supplies 


all prices are F.0.8 LA. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Ave. los Angeles 44, Calif. 


Sowelry Joachorsa 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly cut and lished, these b i i 

gems ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 

rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evalvat- 


ing 
Available are its of ected s, sizes 
and cuts of Topaz. GARNET, jave AM TH ST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


COLONIAL NEW MEXICO April 6-September 13 

Santa Fe’s Museum of International Folk Art spotlighted one of 
America’s most powerful and original folk art expressions when it 
opened an exhibition of the regional folk art of the Colonial and 
Territorial periods. A by-product of centuries-long isolation of the 
Spanish colonists in the Rio Grande valley and adjacent areas in 
Northern New Mexico, this art, religious and nonreligious, flourished 
from the beginning of the 18th century, reached its culmination in 
the early half of the 19th century, and succumbed quickly under the 
impact of the Industrial Revolution which reached the arid South- 
west with the arrival of the Santa Fe Trail and the railroad. 

“Popular Arts of Colonial New Mexico” presented a comprehensive 
survey of the religious art—called collectively, Santos—in a study 
collection of Bultos, carved and painted figures of wood in the round, 
and Retables, painted panels also of wood. These were supplemented 
by a series of interiors representing a Morada of the Penitent Brother- 
hood, a family chapel and the sanctuary of a typical village church. 

The nonreligious art also was adequately presented for the first time 
in a series of typical domestic interiors and exteriors of the period, 
including two Portales, and traditionally furnished 18th and 19th 
century rooms. Textiles, tools and weapons filled large areas, and at- 
tention was given to seldom-exhibited individual pieces, including a 
massive loom of hand-hewn pine. 

Visitors were impressed by the wide range of the primitive and 
little-known materials, the scholarship revealed in the exhibition, 
and the authenticity of the architectural setting in which the objects 
were shown. Within a windowless gallery of some 6.000 square feet 
the museum reproduced full-scale buildings in the adobe style of the 
Southwest, thus placing the exhibited materials in context, and adding 
a dimension usually attempted only in open-air installations. 

MERLE CLARK 


Contemporary wood sculpture, “Nature's Wedding,” by Toshio Odate. 


JAPANESE CRAFTS October 16-November 22 

One of the most comprehensive exhibits of Japanese arts and crafts 
held to date in the U.S. is currently on exhibit at Houston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts, according to Atsuo Imaizumi, deputy director of the 
Museum of Modern Art in Tokyo. Given the title “Waning Moon 
Rising Sun,” drawn from the Morris Graves painting “Waning 
Moon” which is featured in the show, the exhibit contains a variety 
of ancient and modern handcraft including ceramics, textiles, metal- 
work, basketry, woodwork, lacquer, and calligraphy, emphasizing the 
strength and continuity of Japanese tradition. 

Mingei pottery, Noh and Kabuki drama masks and costumes, 
Haniwa figures—all contrast sharply and yet show kinship to the work 
of modern sculptors Teshigahara, Odate and Toshio and current-day 
ceramists Kawai, Hamada and Kitaoji. 
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Bold designs, vivid colors and superb technical skill characterized 
rugs and other “Folk Art From Rumania” at the show presented 
through November 15th at the Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio. The 
exhibition is being circulated in the U.S. by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in exchange for an American exhibition sent to Rumania last year. 


GREEK EMBROIDERIES \ovember 8-29 

More than 200 of the finest examples of traditional Greek art are 
included in the traveling exhibition of “Greek Costumes and Em 
broideries,” first comprehensive survey to come to the U.S. Sponsored 
by H.M. Queen Frederika of the Hellenes and the Royal Greek 
Embassy in Washington, the show is now on display at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and is being circulated by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Borrowed from the collections of the Benaki Museum in Athens, 
the exhibition consists of 22 rare costumes complete with such acces- 
sories as jewelry, belts, scarves, hats and shoes. Also included are 
embroideries (as above) from Greek provinces and islands. elaborate 
bedspreads, pillow covers, towels, coats, jackets, blouses and numerous 
household objects. 

The originality and skill of the anonymous craftsmen possessing a 
craft heritage that goes back through the centuries coupled with 
a spirited experimental outlook that continually produced new forms, 
is evident throughout the exhibition. 


THE LUNNING COLLECTION October 9-November 14 

An exhibition of representative works by the outstanding contempo- 
rary Scandinavian designers was shown at the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art (Pa.) with the work of 12 furniture designers and 14 
craftsmen in other media, all recipients of the Lunning Prize for 
Good Design since 1951. 

The Frederik Lunning Prize of $5000, given annually for “signifi- 
cant contribution to the development of art handcrafts and applied 
arts,” is the largest award of its kind in Scandinavia. Shared each 
year by two recipients for study abroad, the prize was established by 
the late Frederik Lunning. founder of Georg Jensen, Inc. 


A POTTERY 
SKETCHBOOK 


by 


A fascinating collection of pot- 
tery sketches, which play on the 
fantasies, abstract devices, and 
diverting variations of nature, 
has been selected from a myriad 
of sketches and is produced in 
color. These pen line sketches are 
the lifeblood of a pottery col- 
laboration between F. Carlton 
Ball, the ceramic artist, and Mr. 
Bohrod who extends Ball’s pot- 
tery decoratively. 


$7.50 
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professional quality tools & supplies 
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3% ALLCRAFT root suey company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. 


Y. 


F R EE LITERATURE SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall! 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacraft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR 


CRAFTSMEN 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Kilns & enameling supplies, Pewter, Copper & 
Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather 
craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


SILK—WOOL-—-RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


Free Catalog. Hundreds of jewelry parts 
and supplies at reasonable wholesale 
prices. 


Speedy Service — Guaranteed Quality 
FOLSOM’S 


Medford 55, Mass. 


P. O. Box 52 


Help Fight TB 


Cat 


Use Christmas Seals 
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CRAFT NEWS 


NEW YORK CRAFTSMEN got expert advice on how to market their 
wares at the Crafts Merchandising Conference held October 14 at 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. Sponsored by the Genesee 
Valley Craft Guild, the statewide conference was conducted by the 
State Commerce Department's Woman's Program, under the direction 
of Jane Todd. Panel discussions by crafts experts were followed by 
workshop sessions, at which questions on all phases of handcraft 
merchandising were discussed. Principal speaker was David Campbell, 
president of the American Craftsmen’s Council, who explored “Op- 
portunities in the Contemporary Crafts.” The roster of guests included 
Mrs. Nelson A. Rockefeller, whose keen interest in contemporary arts 
and crafts is well known; Aileen O. Webb, founder and Chairman of 
the Board of the American Craftsmen’s Council; Harold J. Brennan, 
director of the Rochester Institute of Technology's School for American 
Craftsmen; Mrs. Gertrude H. Moore, director of the Rochester Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences; Mayor Peter Barry. Conference panel 
speakers were Charles Burwell, marketing consultant and business 
manager of America House, who discussed “The Business of Crafts”; 
Henry Pasco, proprietor of gift shops in Connecticut and Maine, 
“Statewide Programs for Merchandising Crafts”; Arthur Pulos, de- 
partment of industrial design, Syracuse University, “Standards, Selec- 
tion and Display of Crafts.” A special feature of the conference was 
a handcraft display by Genesee Valley Craft Guild members and by 
the faculty and students of the School For American Craftsmen. 


THE GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM opening in October set off sallies of 
criticism—both pro and con—in regard to the only major building 
in New York City designed by the late Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
structure, which is six stories high, cylindrical in shape, with a hollow 
center, has been called by one critic “A small building with a large 
hole.” A ramp rises in a spiral inside the cylinder and paintings are 
mounted on the wall side of the ramp. 


HARRY X. FORD, chairman of the department of teacher education, 
has been appointed acting president of the California College of Arts 
and Crafts. 


FIRST PRIZE in the 1959 Finnish Design Competition conducted by 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, New York, in cooperation with 
the Finnish Society for Crafts and Design, has been awarded to 
Sirrka Autio-Polkkynen for an area rug with an abstract interpreta- 
tion of a spruce tree form. She also received second prize in last 
year’s competition, the entries of which were exhibited at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.) and are now being circulated 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Second prize this year was awarded 
to Kirsti Innari Winqvist; third prize to Eila Annikki-Vesimaa. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL AWARD in design, to include an annual 
prize of not less than $10,000, has been announced by the Institute 
of International Education in New York and the International Council ; 
of Societies of Industrial Design in Stockholm. Named the Kaufmann 
International Design Award, and established by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.. 
it will be presented each year “to a person or group who has aided 
the development or appreciation of visual design in the useful arts,” 
eligibles to include not only creative designers, but design educators, 
historians, philosophers and critics. 
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BOOKS 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Etruscan Art with commentary by Raymond Bloch, published by the 
New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn., 100 plates, $25.00. 

A breath-taking collection of 100 color reproductions of Etruscan 
painting, sculpture, pottery, metalwork and jewelry in the usual splen- 
did format for which the art series published by the New York 
Graphic Society has become famous, affords every artist and art-lover 
the opportunity to see the full vigor and craftsmanship of pieces that 
are scattered in museums throughout the western world. The amazing 
contemporaneousness of the pottery and jewelry, in particular, from 
a culture that existed 2700 years ago, contains inspiration for every 
craftsman. 


italian Jeweled Arts by Filippo Rossi, published by Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York, 232 pages, 93 color plates, 42 monochrome 
illustrations, $25.00. 
Covering the extraordinary range of the Italian gold and silversmiths 
from the Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance periods through the 
peaks of virtuosity of the 16th and 17th centuries, this volume will 
surely take its place as one of the most fascinating and elaborate to 
appear in an already rich publishing scene of art books. A lucid text 
by Dr. Filippo Rossi, the eminent director of museums of Florence, 
Pistoia and Arezzo, and the quality of the reproductions in which 
every last detail is transmitted, the reader sees and learns more, in 
many cases, than he would by looking at the originals through the 
glass cases and, frequently, poorly lighted museums of Italy. Most of 
the 93 full-color plates include gold, and eight plates are entirely in 
gold and silver to relay the full precious metal impact of these master- 
pieces. Exploring the best work from the 11th to the 18th centuries, 
it covers the gamut from objects made for the most consecrated 
moments of religious devotion to masterpieces of sheer frivolity 
all of the most exquisite and magnificent opulence for a period of 
history when the rulers of the church and state spared nothing to en- 
hance their power, beautify their surroundings and every aspect of 
their public and personal lives. Projected from these pages with the 
utmost clarity and sharpness are chalices, reliquaries, jewelry, vases, 
candelabra, altar pieces in every precious and semi-precious material 
jade, rubies, lapis lazuli, pearls, emeralds, amethysts—glass, crys- 
tal, enamel, and cameo work handled in an infinite variety of com- 
binations and with breathtaking and exalted craftsmanship. 


italian Stained Glass Windows by ©. Marchini, published by Harry 


N. Abrams, Inc., 264 pages, 93 plates in color, 36 in monochrome, 
six transparent color plates, and 18 diagrams, $25.00. 

Here the glories of Italian stained glass are examined in the context 
of their creators, their techniques and the world from which they 
emerged and in which they had their roots. This comprehensive 
and stunning visual and textual coverage encompasses the best work 
in this medium in churches throughout Italy—Assisi, Siena, Pisa, 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, Lombardy, Marcillat—from the 13th 
through the 16th centuries. The ebullient, passionate color of these 
windows has been reproduced as nearly as possible to give an authen- 
tic vision of luminescence. Certainly it is the best way of seeing them 
if personal travel to Italy is not possible. In any case, it is a glow- 


ing reference work, one that belongs on the shelf of every artist | 


working in this medium. The text by author Marchini is an important 
contribution to a subject on which little has appeared in English. 


Signs and Symbols In Christian Art by George Ferguson, published 
by Oxford University Press, New Jersey, 136 pages, 16 full color 
and 96 black and white plates, $7.50. 

This outstanding book, first published in 1954, is now reissued 
in a popular edition at a lower price, although it includes the 
integral text and all the illustrations of the original edition. It 
explains simply and clearly the meanings of Christian signs and 
symbols—animals, dress and objects—which grew out of early 
Christendom, flourished in the Renaissance and are used to this 
very day as design motifs. It is lavishly illustrated with reproductions 
from the Samuel H. Kress collection. 


Th:rtieth Sessions 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


FALL SESSION: August 24 to December 12, 1959 


Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
and a number of Related Crafts. 

During this period, a student may enter at any time and register 
for long or short courses. 

Come during the fall coloring season or at any other time and 
combine a delightful vacation with Hent craft training. 


THE REGISTRAR will send full information 


| 230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CERAMICS - METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING + TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


and 


STUDY GROUPS 
SOMETHING NEW? 
IDEAS FOR PROGRAMS? 


Write 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


545 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with di ploma 
course in Drawing, 

Art. 16 Traveling Scholarsh'ps. Catalog. Tra ond 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


@ GRAPHIC ARTS 

e CERAMICS 

e JEWELRY 

SILVERSMITHING 
Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 


WEAVING GUILDS 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
y Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


the world’s most 
versatile tools! 


Ideal for 
Carving 
Light 
Riveting 
& Peaning 
Wood 
Metal 
Ceramics 
Jewelry 
Models 


... with a wide range of 
10 interchangeable handpieces 


Send today for the new illustrated catalog 
showing Foredom Flexible Shaft Machines 
— and the widest variety of handpieces avail- 
able anywhere; pencil thin for sensitive control 
on even the finest work. Small, convenient and 
precision built to last, this equipment fills many 
needs at very low cost. 


See for yourself when you 
receive Catalog No. 211-CH 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Bethel, Connecticut 
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BOOKS 


The Thrones of Earth and Heaven |v Ruloff 
Beny, published by Harry N. Abrams, New 
York, 182 plates, $17.50. 

A painter turned photographer, Roloff Beny 
has used the camera to convey his plastic and 
poetic insight into the great sculptural and 
architectural heritage of the Mediterranean 
with the ancient stone presence of Egypt and 
Syria coming through most vividly. Although 
the photographer-author has been considerably 
free in his visual interpretations, sacrificing the 
true formal qualities for dramatic distortions, 
the great works still retain their heroic identity 
in the 182 magnificent black and white plates. 
The book is in five sections, each of which is 
preceded by a distinguished text by poets and 
writers who have known the area intimately 
through both scholarship and experience. 
Freya Stark writes evocatively of the Eastern 
Mediterranean—Islam with its crusaders’ cas- 
tles, mosques, sarcophagi; Jean Cocteau recalls 
Egypt and the Valley of the Nile: Bernard 
Berenson contributes excerpts from his journal 
and from letters to depict with the clear light 
of the scholar, the Barbary Coast: Rose Ma- 
caulay describes incisively the Western Medi- 
terranean with its mixture of the Gothic, the 
Saracen and the Baroque; Stephen Spender 
writes a poetic eulogy to the splendor of the 
Aegean, lonian and Adriatic coasts. Typogra- 
phy, paper and layout contribute additionally 
to make this book a collector's item. 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


Ceramics by Vincent A. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
$7.25 

More than 750 small line drawings and photo- 
graphs illustrate construction, decoration, glaz- 
ing and firing of ceramics in this manual de 
signed for beginning students of pottery. The 
text is simple, but detailed, and there is a 
bonus for the reader in a comprehensive chap 
ter on enameling 


Roy, published by 
New York, 278 pages. 


Designer's Drawloom by Alice Hindson, pub- 
lished by the Charles T. Branford Co., New- 
ton Centre, Mass., 236 pages, $5.95. 
Instructions for management of a hand draw 
loom, with its special fittings for weaving of 
repeated patterns, are illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs in this thorough 
textbook. Reproductions of working drawings 
of the loom are included for the use of profes 
sional and amateur loom-makers. 


Mosaics, a Sunset Book by Doris and Diane 
Lee Aller, published by the Lane Publishing 
Co., Menlo Park, Calif., $1.95. 

Basic methods and materials, color and design 
of mosaics are discussed in this practical and 
amply illustrated manual. There are 24 sug- 
gested projects for making articles for home 
and garden use. 


Silk Screen Techniques by J. |. Biegeleisen 
and Max A. Cohn, published by Dover Pub- 
lieations, Inc.. New York, $1.45 in soft cover. 
All five major stencil techniques—block-out, 
Tusche, paper, film, photographic—are covered 
in this book written for people with no special 
equipment or prior knowledge of silk screening. 
A section on multi-color silkscreens is illus- 
trated with progressives in four colors. 


November-December: 1959 


HANDCARVED 
WOODEN 
FIGURINES 
in colorful painted 
Croatian Native 
Costumes 


Woman—3” high 
Man—3%" high 


The set $2.00 p.p. 
3 sets $5.50 p.p. 


Le Goff Co., 470 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


WHar's NEW 


in Mosaic? 
g Send 25¢ (refunded) for big . . . 


= colorful 1960 CATALOG 


® the MOSAIC ARTS CO. 7197-H0 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 


when in Pittsburgh visit showroom 
at 352 Atwood (Oakland) 


What’s Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG — 160 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Stor Sapphires, Star Rubies, Emeralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, Amber, Agates and 
many other ornamental stones. All imported 


directly by us. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewe! wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss, 
Tapestry Kits, Tramé Tapestry Pieces, instruction books 


(Counted Thread embroidery, Cross Stiteh, Jacobean 
Embroidery, Crochet, Tatting, Quilting, 
Smocking, Assissi, ete ), Linenthreads, 


Write for information ond samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 New York 17, N. Y. 
Se for handling charges. 


The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


FREE SAMPLE KITS 


‘ Make big money at home making beautiful 

Ye plastic flowers, plants, colorful puff-bud 
“4 Ar ~~ branches. Send quarter for color catalog. 
Free sample kits included 


oN LADY CAROL, INC. 


DEPT. CH, BOX 8605 FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


~ 
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Weod Carving by Alan Durst, a Studio Pub- | 
lication, New York, 80 pages, $5.00. | 
Now in its third edition, this successful how-to 
book was first published in 1938. It is of 
particular interest to the amateur, as basic 
tools and woods are discussed and two demon- 
stration pieces—a carving in relief and in the 
round—are dealt with. The book closes with 
43 illustrations of wood carvings from 2000 
B.C. to the present day. 


Creative Crafts For Everyone by G. Alan 


Turner, published by The Viking Press, New 
York, 263 pages, $6.50. 

A tasteful and imaginative assemblage of easy 
projects (masks, puppets, costume jewelry, 
silk-screen printing, mosaics, etc.) aimed to 
intrigue homemakers, teachers and young peo- 
ple. The illustrations are stimulating and well- 
chosen, and the book should be a welcome 
addition to school: and summer camp libraries. 


Gemstones Of North America by John Sin- 
kankas, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., Princeton, NJ.. 704 pages, 118 photo- 
graphs, nine color plates, $15.00. 

Describing the gemstone species of our con- 
tinent, this comprehensive volume tells where 
and under what circumstances each is found. 
Pearls and other non-mineral gemstones such 
as amber and jet are included, and the latest 
gem identification data appears under each 
species—a valuable compendium for the lapi- 
darist and jeweler. 


A Pottery Sketchbook hy Aaron Bohrod, pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 208 pages, $7.50. 

A compilation of drawings for pottery decora- 
tion and forms from the sketchbooks of the 
artist-author have been assembled for this 
handsome volume. Photographs of pottery in- 
terspersed among the sketches illustrate the 
intriguing modification of shape and line which 
the three-dimensional clay form imposes upon 
an idea first executed on a two-dimensional 
paper surface. 


Comprehensive General Shop (1) edited by 
Carlton E. Bauer and Robert L. Thompson, 
published by The Bruce Co., Milwaukee, 250 
pages, $3.92. 

Designed for high school students just being 
introduced to the industrial arts, this book is 
written around a group of basic projects in the 


areas of metalworking, woodworking, graphic 
arts, electricity, ceramics and textiles, leather 
and plastics. There are five suggested projects 
in each of the areas, each well illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings. 


Fun With Metalwork by J. W. Bollinger, pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 184 pages, $4.75. 

Although aimed toward beginners and giving 
basic information on metalwork procedure, the 
suggested projects in this how-to book seem 
unnecessarily old-fashioned uninspired. 
There are many of them, however, and they 
run the gamut from house number markers to 
Christmas tree holders. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Royal Lancastrian Pottery by Abraham Lo- 
max, published by the author in England at 
Ainsworth House, Breightmet, Bolton, 153 
pages, $9.25. 

Written by a chemist at the pottery works from 


ware is chronicled in terms of people and set- | 
ting at Pilkington’s Tiles Limited in England. | THE VIKING PRESS 


Here's what 
you'll learn 
to do: 


Papercraft 

Finger Painting 
Collages and Applique 
Fantastic Celastic 

Ink Decorating 
Styrofoam 

Soapcraft 


Claycraft Decorating and 
Ceram'c Sculpture 


Carving Wood, Leather, and 
Plastics 


Block Printing 

Textile Decorating 
Metalcraft 

Mobiles 

Hand Puppets and Dolls 
Stone Decorating 
Mosaic Croft 

Creative Photography 
Hand-Decorated Boxes 
Decorating on Wood 
Creative Jewelry 
Enameling on Metal 
Glass Decorating 
Populor Art Techniques 


New Uses for Scrap 
Materials 


Notes on Materials and 
Techniques 


Home 
projects 
for fun 
and 
profit! 


IMAGINATIVE—PRACTICAL 


This amazing book is filled’ with scores of imaginative and 
practical projects for people of every age to undertake at 
home and in school. All are fun, and most of them are easy 
to do with readily available materials. You'll find dozens of 
wonderful ideas to help you earn money, to add sparkle to 
your home, to personalize your gifts to friends 


PACKED WITH IDEAS 


From masks and-puppets to tree ornaments and ceramics, 
this expert guide covers not only every popular craft subject 
but also such novel and delightful projects as painting stones 
and decorating with ink and string! You'll learn how to 
make linoleum cuts for prints and Christmas cards, how to 
decorate on wood, glass and fabrics, how to carve wood and 
plastics, how to make mosaic tabletops, murals and sculpture, 
ind how to make mobiles, ceramics and costume jewelry. 
Other sections ef this comprehensive book are devoted to 
leathercraft, cremtive photography, tray painting, papercraft, 
collage, and painting in water-color, tempera and oil. 


STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Complete how-to-do it instructions are generously illustrated 
with photographs that show you exactly how to execute 
every project. And in addition, there are lists of tools, equip- 
ment and the names of suppliers of materials. 


As editor of Design magazine, G. Alan Turner for years has 
written and edited articles on art and craft subjects. Our of 
this vast experience he has selected the most stimulating and 
profitable projects for inclusion in this book. 


With 300 illustrations, 8 pages in color. 


Creative Crafts 
for Everyone 


by G. ALAN TURNER 


1896 to 1911, the history of Royal Lancastrian | $6.50 from your bookstore or direct from 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Art In Education by Howard Conant and Arne 
AN Randall, published by Charles A. Bennett, 
* eee Peoria, IIL, 345 pages, $6.00. 

Intended for those contributing to the con- 
tinued improvement of art education, this book 
presents a variety of school-community art 
programs and proves its contention that art 


education must play an essential role in every 
school-community curriculum. 


Vanishing Crafts And Their Craftsmen by 
Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice, pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press, 160 
pages, $4.75. 

The seemingly outdated crafts of buttons and 
combs, ox-yokes, wreaths and baskets, char- 
coal burning, illumination and blacksmithing 
are—among others—dealt with in this gen- 
erously illustrated book which tells a surpris- 
ing story of full-time craftsmen prospering in 
mA spite of mass production competition. 


ts SN Peasant Art Of Evrope And Asia by Helmuth 
Yf) >= Bossert, published by Frederick A. Praeger, 
dy o> New York, 44 pages, 10” by 13”, $12.50. 

Twenty-eight full-page color plates plus nu- 
merous black and white photographs illustrate 
a wide variety of historic and contemporary 
folk craft—a véritable goldmine of design 
ideas for the craftsman. From Bohemia, for 
instance, are bronze hairpins, filigree but- 
tons, mirror frames inlaid with colored straw, 
shoe buckles, wooden whey bowls and em- 
broidered aprons. The photographic plates 
originally appeared more than ten years ago 
in a German work titled Ornamentwerk, by 
the same author. 


The Beginning Antique Collector's Hand- 
| beok by Ann Kilborn Cole, published by 
David McKay Co., Inc., New York, 232 pages, 
22 photographs, $4.95. 

A breezy, intimate style carries the reader 
through chapters on what, when, where and 
why to collect, how to display a collection, 
how to insure it—and how to collect with an 
eye toward future value. Included is a diction- 
ary and guide to 1,000 items to collect—from 
Biedermeier doll wigs to Victorian teething 
rings. 


Antique Rugs From The Near East by Wil- 
helm von Bode and Ernst Kuhnel, published 
by Klinkhardt and Biermann, Braunschweig, 
Berlin, 122 black and white illustrations, 
$25.00. 
| The fourth edition of this manual on Near 
; inti ie ; i Eastern rugs of the classical period was first 
For fine printing and efficient service. Complete 
| author. Divided into five main sections—carpets 
eneue of Turkey, the Caucasus, Egypt, Persia, India 
facilities — including typography, printing, the evolution of each style and technique is 
traced from the 13th to the 17th century—an 
excellent source book for weavers and scholars. 


binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, mats 


introduction To Twentieth Century Design 
from the collection of the Museum of Modern 


— Art by Arthur Drexler and Greta Daniel, pub- 
and stereotyping under one rool. lished by the Museum of Modern Art and 
distributed by Doubleday. 99 pages, 133 illus- 


trations, $2.95. 
| This selection of the most beautiful useful 


objects of the past 60 years, acquired for the 

Museum of Modern Art Design Collection 

contains 133 photos of objects chosen from 

some 850 in the unique collection, including 

printers of CRAFT HORIZONS furniture, fabrics, glass and silver, ceramics, 
machine tools and electronic equipment. The 

| accompanying text describes the design evolu- 


| tion since 1900 of the things we use and live 


eall A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 | with from Art Nouveau to the electronic age. 
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STONINGTON CRAFT HOUSE 


Matching Address Book 
(shown) 4° x 5%" ... 2.75 
Ceramics-Pewter 
Hand Woven & Hand Blocked 
Table Linens 


21 High St., Stonington—Connecticut 


These attractive , SALAD SERVERS originate 
from the Adriatic. They are hand-made and 
rubbed in fine grained wood. 1114” long. 


$2.CO per set postpaid 3 sets for $5.50 
Le Le Goff Co., 470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, La Y. 


IRENA 
BRYNNER 


two to five weekdays 
closed wednesday 


46 West 55 Street cl 5-2795 New York 


PC. W. SOMERS & CO. 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 


Weave Rugs 
EASILY AT HOME 


time busir nt yur home. 
U can weave. Seautiful, service- 


will pay 

cost = 4 for FREE loom 
| le —y and low prices on rps and supplies. 
stared new this easy way to. ‘year- around extra 


OR. RUG CO. ° penne * LIMA, OHIO 


LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Laminating, Cast- 
ing and Molding, Tile, Mosaic and 


Jewelry work. 
Send 25¢ for Manual. Write to Dept. P-55 


The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 


A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 
SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We have expanded our business to mix all cicy 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
28. (Art ware—stone ware.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY. 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc., 62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, WA4-1176 


WOOD—STONE 
Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 


Alexander’s Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39th St, New York 16, N. 


| from Creative Merchandisers, 1821 


PRODUCT NEWS 


POTTERY FILM on the Mexican Olla makers is 
nine minutes long, in color, shows how these 
large clay jars are made in the village of 
Ubalama and traded for the necessities of life. 
Though copies sell for $100, the film may be 
rented for $5 from Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ADJUSTABLE CORNER AND SPLICING CLAMP 
is offered by the Drumcliff Company, Dept. 
370, Towson 4, Md. The clamp adjusts to 
any angle and has a built-in clearance for a 
saw blade which permits correction of inac- 
curate miter cuts. Precision cast, made of 
polished aluminum alloy, the clamp comes 
with two countersunk holes for fastening the 
clamp to a work bench. Price: $1.75. 


WEDGE-type Hawthorne Vise is simple, clever, 
self-adjusting device for planing, filing, drill- 
ing, etc. The more you plane, the tighter your 
work gets. Holds anything firmly, from a piece 
of paper to a two-by-four. Cast aluminum and 
tough. Cost: $1.50 postpaid from Dunn's, 826 
Delview Drive, Folcroft, Pa. 


10-INCH LATHE of heavy-duty capacity for 
metalworking offers three new features never 
before available on a low-cost lathe of this size, 
according to the manufacturer: 1) variable- 
speed drive from 50 to 1500 rpm; 2) %” col- 
let capacity; and 3) a drive that can be pre- 
set for both the high- and low-speed limits in 
either direct or gear drive. Used with a %- 
horsepower motor, the new lathe is priced 
under $700. For more ‘information: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool 
Division, 452 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania. 


STO-AWAY is a new vinyl plastic bag that 
keeps wet paint brushes usable until a job is 
done. Hermetically sealed by a zipper flange, 
the bag prevents paint solvents from evaporat- 
ing and causing a brush to become stiff. Sto- 
Away is available for rollers up to nine inches, 
as well as for 24%” and 4” brushes. The price 
is 69 cents, except for the 244” size which is 
59 cents. It is manufactured by The Richards 
Company, Rye, New York, which sells three 
sizes in a special mail order package for $2 
prepaid. 


STONE SEALER is new product of importance 
to stone carvers, mosaicists and workers in 
magnesite and plaster. Called Brightstone, 
the product seals surfaces of marble, grouting 
cements, stone, plaster and similar materials 
without dulling the beauty of unpolished raw 
or slab stone. Two-ounce jar is 70¢ postpaid 
Fourth 
St., San Rafael, Calif. 


In one 


sumptuous volume 
. 1500 years 
of the Italian 


jewelmaker’s art 


Here is a book which brings to glowing 
life the brilliant goid, amber and jewel 
creations of Italian and Greco-Roman 
artists between 800 B.C. and 700 A.D. 
A definitive catalog of the famous jew- 
elry and amber collection of the National 
Museum of Naples, the book reveals and 
describes the exquisite details of a host 
of objects, both ornamental and useful— 
ranging from ointment bottles to neck- 
laces. 


Lavishly illustrated with 274 plates, 
20 in full color. 


JEWELRY 
and AMBER 
of ITALY 
by Rodolfo Siviero 
$25.00, now at your bookstore 
MeGRAW-HILL 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


SKUTT & SONS Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for .. 


VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 


POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two Years of field testing 

insure you delightful new $ 
freedom from mechanics. 

Permanently lubricated, 

mudproof, etc. 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 
Shut «Lona 
2618 S.E. Steele, Portland 2, Oregon 
(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 


Loose-leaf Notebook 
> bound in Florentine Paper 
| 
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Make Your Own Un ee 


GIFTS and HOL 


DECORAT 
With BALLPOINT 
COLOR PAINTING 


CADDY 
KIT 


© New—easy way to custom make personalized, 

distinctive XMAS gifts—at low cost! Permanent, 

washable colors in belipeiat tubes — decorate 

scarfs, ties, embroidery, leather — ically any 
surface. CADDY KIT includes every- 
thing needed: 4 tubes of color, pat- 
terns, hoop, instructions, ideas, etc. 
All in handy metal carrying case. 
Only $4.25 Ppd. U.S.A. Send check 
or M.O. today! 


HOUSE of GIFTS 
DEPT. N25 LIMA, OHIO 


ALL 1960 Edition of Constantine's 


WOODWORKING 
CATALOG & MANUAL 


(et the Digecst Conetantine Catalog 
« “00 items 
source since 1812 
wied and domestic 
eneers lumber 
logs inlays mouldings 
hard-to f 
solid brass harciware 
ing and upheletery supplies pat 
terms, tools, woodworking materials 
at bergein prices Also exclusive 
Woeod-Picture Kits 
ntifeation Chart of 60 rare woods 
olor inspiring projects, 
plans, ete. For all-new 1940 (Catalog 
& Manual, send 25¢ (refunded on 
fret order Write today 
Albert Constantine and Son, Inc. 
2050 Eastehester 
8-2 New York 61, N. Y. 


FREE--Year> 
eeription to 


Chine 
brings 

exciting 
woodworking ideas 
and latest offerings 


Free with Catalog! Dept 


New! 
BRAYER... 


The finest brayer mode! De- 
signed for really hard use. 
Unusually strong frame and 
pins thet won't loosen. 
SOFT rubber roller, 5” or 
2”, is i jovs to water, 
oll, turps, weather Roller *%” thick Tested under 
Ay Professional quality for classroom 


SAX BROS., inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 


LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99 — Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


MODERN DESIGNS 


for ceramics and copper enam- 
eling. These contemporary art 
forms will spark your imagina- 
tion. For earrings, cuff links, 
pendants, etc welve pages 
of original designs in attrac- 
tive folder. Plus 30 new de- 
signs for your copper circles. 
$2.00 post Write: Meine! 
Designs, P.O. Box 413, Lansing 
2, Michigan. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


EPOXY resin “Maraglas” sample kit for crafts- 
men who want to experiment with the medium 
is available for $6 from Marbelette Corp., 37-31 
13th St.. Long Island City 1, N.Y. Castable 
without complex equipment or any special 
skills, this plastic’s advantages are: resistance 
to high temperatures after setting, clarity 
(90% light transmission), low shrinkage, lit 
tle discoloration according to the manufac- 
turer. Comes as a low-viscosity liquid that 
needs no melting before simple blending with 
which hardens it. Maker supplies 
data and any further information. 


a catalyst 
technical 


COLOR FILM STRIP on modern design made by 
George Nelson for the Herman Miller Furni- 
ture Company is now available to students of 
design, architects, interior furni- 
ture dealers and schools. The film presents uses 
of new and traditional materials in furniture 
design. Cost for film strip and script is $17.50 
Order from the Herman Miller Furniture Com- 
pany, Dept. NFS, Zeeland, Mich. Preview 
prints are available. 


decorators, 


HAND VISE for jewelry makers holds wire or 
flat surfaces with equal pressure in its grooved 
metal grips. Six inches long, the imported 
vise is only $1 postpaid direct from Panther, 
31 Irving Place, New York City 3. 


MATS for exhibitions, framing, displays. 
entations, etc.. can be cut with the 
Craftool Matmaker. It is adjustable for straight 
or bevelled edge and can be used on drawing 
hoards or a flat surface. Retail price: $24.50. 
For a free catalog write to Craftools, Inc.. 
196 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


pres 
new 


SAWHORSE LEGS that fold up for 
saving storage are offered by Trojan Products 
Corp., 1131 E. 25th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Any length of 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 can be used in 
the slotted leg tops. Extensions are also avail- 
able raise horse to 30 inches or more. 
Tested to 2,000 pounds. These aluminum legs 
are $4.95 per pair; with extensions, $6.95 per 
pair. Shipping charges extra. 


space- 


TWO NEW SANDING TOOLS are the “Jiffy 
File” and the “Dragon-Skin.” Designed for the 
finishing of wood, Fiberglas or metal, the 
“Jiffy File” incorporates a hand-shaped grip, 
similar to a body file, a forward knob, such 
as is used in guiding a plane, and a quickly- 
changed abrasive surface area. Price: $3.98. 
prepaid. Order from Jiffy Products Company. 
Dept. A-46, 31 S. Michigan Ave., Pasa tena, 
California. 

“Dragon Skin” is a steel sandpaper made of 
.036-inch diameter holes punched in sheets 
of .040-inch-thick steel. The holes are 150 to 
the square inch in a regular weave pattern, 
creating cutting edges so sma! that the scrap- 
ings that are produced are indistinguishable 
from ordinary sanding or saw dust. These scrap- 
ings are forced through the holes to the back 
of the sheet where they cannot interfere with 
the cutting action of the miniature scraper 
blades. Suitable for shaping all types of hard 
and soft woods, plastics, plaster, rubber, wall 
board and many types of metals such as 
aluminum or solder, steel sandpaper is now 
available in hardware at 25 cents a 
sheet. It is also available mounted on handy 
lightweight sandpaper holders with a positive 
cam-action locking device for 75 cents. The 
manufacturer is Red Devil Tools. Union, N. J. 


stores 


November-December 1959 


you con get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 
CRAFT and Fine 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
minum 
TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithin 
JEWELRY FINDINGS Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING—Over 150 co'ors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 
STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 
c. 


R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 


Silver, 
Alu- 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We have a complete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
kilns, wheels, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SILVERSMITHS 


ludwig Wolpert, noted Craftsman 
instructs in design and execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
The Jewish Seminary of America 
92nd Street ond Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SAcramento 2-2482 


colors, tools. 


schools 


on 
request 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Courses for students of weav- 
. ceramics, metaismithing, 
painting, seulpture, 
and for graduates in architec. 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. 
M.F.A.. and M.Arch. Spring 
term begins February |, 1960. 
Write for catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 8th Av. 
ot Sist N. Y. 


Woodworking, Jewelry & 
Enameling, lLapideary, 
Leatherwork, Silversmith- 
ing, Weaving and other 
crafts. Classes for group 
leaders. For men wo- 
men. Day and evening. 
Visit my Croft Students 
Gallery and Library. Coto- 
leg CH. 


Circie 6-3700 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


CERAMICS 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


FREE Illustrated Crafts Brochure. Leathercraft, 
Tile, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Castoglas, etc. 
Economical easy-to-make complete kits. Larson 
leathercraft, 820 South Tripp, Department 
9201, 24. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa 


FREE CATALOGUE OF GEMSTONES and FIND- 
INGS. Rhinestone Supply Co., Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona. 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can moke fascinati 

valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. inati atalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


FREE. New plons catalog. Make 2400 things. 
Fun. Profit. Craftplans, 1322-N. Wabash, Chi- 
cago 5. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


FREE Catalog of Fine Art and Craft Books of 
all countries. Many Bargains. Any book, new 
and out-of-print supplied, send your Order 
Today, Prompt . Arteraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. It is an essential reference for those 
whe wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN THE STATE OF HAWAII? 
If you want to be placed on our continuous 
mailing list, we will mail to you monthly a 
“Review of B and Ec Conditi 

in Hawaii.” Also, catalogues, listing of new 
products, business and job opportunity and a 
general mailing and information service. We 
also act as your agent in Hawaii. To be 
registered send $5 check or money order to: 
Crafts of Hawaii, Inc., Direct Mail Depart- 
ment-AF, 1145 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, IIlinois. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CRAPS WANTED 


ATTENTION CRAFTSMAN! | will represent- 
Display your work in New York! ZEOLI, 1831 
Matthews, N.Y.C. 


CURIOS 


AFRICAN WOOD AND HORN CURIOS FOR 
SALE. Beautifully hand-carved animals, birds, 
human figures, warriors, masks, ornaments, 
etc.—exquisite African workmanship, very rea- 
sonably priced. For particulars, stating what 
type of carving and quantity interested in, 
write to: Baron F. C. von Nidda, M’bebi, P.O. 
Mazoe, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
list describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miniature dental tool sanipler kit, and 112 
page catalog—1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lincoln Dental, 920 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


MOSAICS 


Choice of any following—$1 each postpaid: 
assorted colors—200 pcs. %” unglazed mosaic; 
300 pes. %” porcelain mosaic; 200 pes. 1” 
porcelain mosaic; 110 pes. %” Italian glass; 10 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


WHOLESALE Quality Jewelry Findings: Frat., 
Relig., Armed Forces Emblems. Charms, Chains, 
etc. Free Catalogue. CARADAY-A, Box 22, W. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Obsidian masks, wonderful hand-carved faces, 
%”, curious, handsome, $1.25 each. Jewelers 
cement, giant tube, $1. each; miracle solder, 
joins and metal, melts at mere caress of flame, 
no flux needed, 1 ft. trial length, $1. Cultured 
black baroque pearls, strange, beautiful, large, 
$2. each. Fascinating catalogue, 25 cents. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


8 p lished black heidi 33 
polished fossilized whaleb 10 lished 
Abalone pearl; 10 polished seaglass. Sunset 
Mosaic Book—1.95; Set of 3 forged Italian 
double end steel Wax Carving tools—4.00; 
Moti Spring Tile Nipper—3.00. Stamp brings 
lists. Creative Merchandisers 1821 4th St., San 
Rafael, Calif. 


POSITIONS AVARABLE 


CERAMIC DECORATOR experienced in scroffito, 
brush work, trailing, and spraying techniques. 
Steady employment, location 2 hours from New 
York. Write: Box 195, Craft Horizons, 29 West 
53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Opening for craftsmen instructing weaving, 
ceramics, silkscreen, fine art, photography. 
Unique New England summer teen-age project. 
Apply, Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


PHOTOSEAL Electric Plastic Laminating Kit. 
Complete for fun or profit. $14.95. Therm Ap- 
pliance; St. Charlles, Ill. 
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DO YOU MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


Hand-made European and Oriental papers, 
famous among artists for centuries, and also 
domestic papers, already made up into envel- 
opes and cards, make unique personal greet- 
ings beautiful and simple. A sample selection 
of 16 different sets in assorted colors, in per- 
fect condition for your experimenting, will 
be sent postpaid for $2.00 check or money 
order. 


THE NELSON-WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 
7 Laight Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
WoOrth 6-2300 


has everything for the ceram cr ftsman: KILN 
FOR POTTERY AND METAL ENAMELING * POTTERS’ WHEELS 
CLAYS + GLAZES DECORATING COLORS METAL 
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blade Knj 
4 surgically.< ves 
carvine sharp edge is required 
ges mat-cutting sgraffito 
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